











THE GREATEST 

TRACTION TIRE 

EVER BUILT FOR 
FARM USE 


Tue Firestone Ground Grip Tire 
is without equal for traction. It is in a 
class by itself. In fact, the design and 
. performance of this tire are so unusual 
that the United States Patent Office 
has granted a patent on it. Firestone 
provides one traction tread — Ground 
Grip—for cars, trucks, buses, tractors 
and farm implements. 


Ground Grip Tires give your 
tractors greater drawbar horsepower, 
saving 25% in time and 25% in fuel. 
Your Firestone Implement Dealer or 
Tire Dealer has an economical plan 
‘for cutting down farm implement 
wheels, applying uniform diameter 
rims so a few sets of Firestone Tires 
fit all implements. Start today putting 
your farm on Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires and save time and money. 


If you are ordering a new tractor 
have it delivered on Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires—the greatest traction tires 
ever built for farm use. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 


Crooks — with Margaret Speaks, Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network 








Firestone. 


& GROUND GRIP TIRES | 


RS + TRUCKS + TRACTORS + AND ALL WHEELED FARM IMPLEMENTS 


i ii i Fiend 






Copy right 1937, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 















HE recognized quality and effective- 
ness of GRASSELLI* Arsenate of Lead 
has made it the preference of critical 
fruit growers and orchardists in the 
heavily infested codling moth areas. 


Its high strength, quick killing power, 
economy of operation, safety 
to fruit and foliage with high 
deposit, make it THE lead for 
the job. 


When used with summer oils it 
acts both as an insecticide and 


Miah Color» No Worms » No Sting 





an ovicide offering additional protection 
against the codling moth. 


GRASSELLI Arsenate of Lead goes into 

natural suspension in the spray rig, - 

eliminating costly delays due to sludge, 

clogged screens and nozzles and 
blocked lines. 


For Quality and Dependability 
choose GRASSELLI Arsenate of 
Lead this year. 


Write for Grasselli Growers’ 
Guide and Spray Chart. 


Send for ut! 





OTHER GRASSELLI PRODUCTS— Bordeaux Mixture, Calcium Arsenate, Dutox,* Dry Lime Sulphur, Grasselli* Spreader, Lime Sulphur 
Solution, Loro,* NuRexform, Paradichlorobenzene, Sulphate of Nicotine, Sulforon,* Zinc Sulphate and many others (*Trade Mark Reg.) 
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WITH ASTRINGENT” 
SONTROL AT NO EXTRA COST. 
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oe Ouick Action Reduces 
Stings In Number and Size 
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A pple Bill says, ‘Astringent’ 

will provide more downright 
- discouragement for worms than 

any other arsenate of lead.” 
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Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead with “Astringent” 
is each year consistently establishing new control 
records. Crop reports from growers throughout the 
country indicate an average of 15% to 20% in- 
creased codling moth control with “Astringent” 
over the ordinary arsenate of lead. 

The high efficiency of “Astringent” lies not 
only in its rapid toxic action for killing more 
worms but also in the constant improvement of 
“Astringent’s” physical properties which tend to 
make a tighter, firmer, more uniform cover on the 
fruit. Worm stings are drastically reduced, both in 
size and number, because “Astringent” protects the 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 40 Rector Street, New York City 

Sales Offices: Atlanta ¢ Baltimore e Boston e Buffalo ¢ Charlotte e Chicago e Cleveland 

Denver ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Minneapolis « Montezuma (Ga. ) 

Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh e Providence ¢ San Francisco e St. Louis « Wenatchee 

Yakima e In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Ltd. e Montreal e Toronto 





PRODUCTS 


LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION ¢ DRY LIME SULPHUR ¢ BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
(POWDER AND PASTE) ¢ DRITOMIC SULPHUR e¢ APPLE DRITOMIC 
SULPHUR « “ASTRINGENT” ARSENATE OF LEAD ¢ STANDARD 
ARSENATE OF LEAD (POWDER AND PASTE) ¢ BASIC ARSENATE OF LEAD 
CALCIUM ARSENATE e ARSENITE OF ZINC ¢ ZINTOX-A BASIC ZINC 
ARSENATE ¢ PARIS GREEN ¢ PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE ¢ NICOTINE 
SULPHATE (40% NICOTINE) ¢ X-13 (PYRETHRUM EXTRACT) ¢ SULPHUR, 
ARSENICAL, NICOTINE, BORDEAUX, COPPER-LIME, AND ROTENONE 
DUSTS, IN DESIRED MIXTURES ¢ INSTANT BLUESTONE e¢ SOIL SULPHUR 
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complete surface and blocks the worm before it 
enters the fruit — not when the worm is half-way 
through the apple! 

Because of its natural adhesiveness and “filming” 
quality, Arsenate of Lead with “Astringent” gives 
a greater degree of protection with a minimum 
interference with leaf functioning. Send today for 
information on 





ARSENATE OF LEAD 


| GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

40 Rector Street, New York City 
Please send me information on Orchard Brand 
Arsenate of Lead with “Astringent,” also a copy 
of the 1937 edition of “Cash Crops” Booklet. 


Also information on (see list of products): 
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Profitalde PICKING 


DEPENDS UPON Jisnely 








ERE’S a best time for every orchard opera- 
tion—and you'll agree there’snomoreimportant 
atime than spraying time—a time when just a few 
hours may make for crop success or crop failure. 


But the orchardist with a Cletrac can't be stopped, 
because Cletrac will go into the orchard any day 
or night, regardless of soil or weather conditions 
... up hill and down vale... through mud... 
around long turns or short turns .. . always with 
power enough to pull the spray rig under full load. 


And when it comes to plowing, harrowing, 
discing or such odd jobs as stump pulling and 
hauling, Cletrac does them all efficiently be- 
cause Cletrac is the all-year, all-job crawler 


tractor designed especially for the fruit grower. 


Here is a tractor that is fully streamlined, too, 
preventing damage to low hanging fruit and 
branches. You'll also appreciate Cletrac’s exclu- 
sive controlled differential steering that keeps 
both tracks always pulling, providing positive 
control at all times between close-set trees and 
on sharp turns. Full vision forward helps the 
operator maintain a true course through any soil. 


Study the many advantages of Cletrac that make 
it easier to crowd more work—better work—timely 
work into every working day and you'll wonder 
why you have so long been satisfied not to own 
a Cletrac. 


SPRAYING 
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THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY >: Cleveland, Ohio 


Cletracs are available in sizes from 
22—94 horsepower. Model E Cletracs 
use regular 70 octane gasoline or 
may be equipped to use kerosene. 
Larger models offer the choice of gas- 
oline or Diesel power. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co., 19310 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me your fully illustrated and detailed folder 
covering all uses of your streamlined orchard model. 


Name 





Address 





Town i. State 


CLETRAC CRAWLER 








TRACTORS 
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Pay FOR YOUR TRACTOR 
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GOOD*YEAR TRACTOR Wes 


@ SPECIFY GOODYEAR All- 
Traction Tractor Tires for your 
new tractor. Or cut down the 
steel wheels on the tractor you 
now have and fit them with 
Goodyear Tires. 

The savings you make during 
the lifetime of the tractor will be 
greater than the tractor’s original 
price. 

Cutting down steel wheels to 
fit Goodyear Tractor Tires is a 
simple operation. Your Good- 
year Dealer will tell you how 
it is done, where you can have 
it done and how little it will 
cost. 





And once you make the 
change, you can count on sav- 
ings such as these immediately: 
fuel, 25 per cent; labor, 3314 
per cent; oil and grease, 3314 
per cent; ordinary repairs, 40 to 
50 per cent; depreciation 20 to 
30 per cent. 

In the meantime you enjoy 
the greater operating flexibility 
and the vastly increased com- 
fort which pneumatic tires will 
give you. 

Now is the time to put your 
tractor on rubber and start to 
save. See your Goodyear Dealer 
without delay. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC., AKRON, OHIO 


GOODy YEAR 


Money Savers cn the farm 
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IMPLEMENT TIRES 


e@ Ask your Goodyear Dealer 
about the change- 
over plan which 
enables you to buy 
one set of Good- 
year Implement 
Tires for use on 
severalimplements, 





GOODYYEAR 
TRUCK TIRES 


@ To get top mileage on truck 
tires choose the Goodyear type 
best suited to your particular 
hauling jobs. Your Goodyear 
Dealer can 
im be of genuine 
service in 
helping you 
make your 
selection. 


GOODFYEAR 
AUTO TIRES 


e@ The cheapest thing on your car 
is the best tire you can buy. Out 
of the experience of more than 21 
years, car owners operating under 
all conditions have found there 
is no tire like a Goodyear Tire. 


a. = 


GOODSYEAR 


KLINGTITE BELTING 


e Goodyear Klingtite Endless 
Farm and Tractor Belting for 
heavy drives. Goodyear Kling- 
tite Red and Pathfinder Belting, 
cut to length, for small power 


machinery. 
Goodyear Belt- 
ing lasts for 
years, requires 
no dressing, 
works in any 
weather. 


GOODFYEAR 
BATTERIES 


e@ There are four types of Good- 
year Batteries in a variety of 
sizes covering a 
See wide range of 
me prices. In every 
one you get gen- 
uine Goodyear 
quality. 
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DIVERSIFICATION ON THE FRUIT FARM 


In the March issue of American Fruit 
Grower a series of articles by competent 
authorities on small fruit and their cul- 
ture was offered to the readers, and in 
this issue a series is being presented on the 
stone fruits. The fruit industry of Ameri- 
ca is specialized and each group merits 
special consideration from time to time. 

While statistics show that there are 
more individuals engaged in growing the 
apple than any of the other deciduous 
fruits, yet the others represent large in- 
vestments and are often very hazardous 
because they are less hardy and, also, they 
have some serious insect and disease pests. 
This makes it all the more important to 
bring to our readers the latest informa- 
tion regarding them. 

Diversification on the fruit farm is high- 
ly desirable in some sections and unde- 
sirable in others. So long as the erratic 
nature of our climate results in losses by 
frosts, freezes, hail, disease, and insects, the 
provident growers should have a cash in- 
come from more than one source or crop. 
But diversification of crops means diversi- 
fication of information and _ techniques. 
This has been a stumbling block to many 
because it is not much of a human trait 
to change one’s occupation or routine. But 
the important thing is to make the land 
earn all the income possible so far as it is 
consistent with good husbandry. 

Probably one of the greatest stimuli to 
diversification is nearness to large consum- 
ing centers. The further removed one is 
from the large markets, the more likely 
he is to grow one or two crops on a large 
scale. The roadside and nearby city mar- 
kets call for products over practically the 
entire year and this demand has resulted 
in many a grower changing his crop pro- 
gram to meet the demand. 
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Another advantage of diversification is 
the better distribution of labor. When the 
peak of the work for different crops comes 
at different times of the year, the labor 
can be employed more regularly, which is 
better for all parties concerned. We see 
this in many lines of agriculture. In the 
past the florist grew nothing but flowers 
and the vegetable forcer nothing but vege- 
tables. Today his plant is often used to 
better advantage by growing some of both 
or all of one at one time of the year and 
all of the other at some other season. Sim- 
ilarly, there have been shifts from the large 
scale truck gardener to market gardening, 
and marketing to small fruit culture. 

In the older communities a “balance” 
has been established between crops best 
adapted to the locality and conditions and 
the labor supply. Usually this should be 
departed from with caution. But there 
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are sO many conspicuous examples of in- 
dividuals who have changed their set-up 
and increased their income that it is worthy 
of careful study. 

It is important to recognize the seasonal 
activities of the major crop and make any 
others fit into the off seasons. For in- 
stance, the critical labor period for apples 
begins in late August and pyramids until 
mid-October and then drops off perceptibly 
until mid-November. There is another 
smaller peak beginning about the first of 
April and extending during the spray sea- 
son and spring work until early in June. 
On the other hand, there are comparative 
lulls during July and August, depending 
somewhat upon the amount of thinning, 
and again from December until mid-March. 
These seasonal periods can be recognized 
for each fruit and crop by those who 
keep books of their farming operations, or 
by the payroll accounts alone. This gives 
the best index of what other crops will 
fit into the orchard scheme with least inter- 
ference. 

True, many orchardists take advantage 
of these lull-times to get away from the 
farm and hold that that is an advantage 
over the live stock farmer. We have no 
quarrel with these individuals but not all 
prefer this option. 

The best system of diversification would 
vary for different sections. That smaii 
fruits and stone fruits can frequently aug: 
ment the income of the apple orchardist, 
and vice versa, must be patent to anyone 
who has seen the trend in many states. This 
is somewhat of a swing of the pendulum 
back to the earlier days, but a healthy 
one. With improved varieties of peaches, 
prunes, raspberries, strawberries, and others, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 


BURN DISTILLATE 
with UNEXCELLED EFFICIENCY 
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Here are two views of the ul 
McCormick-Deering Model ona 
chard Tractor. It is shown above 
equipped with special citrus fenders 
and at the left with standard equip. 
ment. The Model 0-12 
is a handy, compact, pow. 
erful little tractor that fits 
in well in most or- 
chard, grove, and 








vineyard operations, 
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" McCormick-Deering Tractors earned the right, years to 

But Fuel Economy Is Just One Thing ago, to be known as “balanced” tractors. In dale ‘aecial val p 
. » » You Also Get Performance, Long no one feature has been stressed at the expense of other next 
Life, and Driver Comfort in These desirable features. For example, every McCormick-Deer- nee 
Modern Tractors ing Tractor is a true triple-power tractor, capable of per- ro ee 
fect performance at the belt, on the drawbar, and through able, . 

the power take-off. ing pe 
Every McCormick-Deering Tractor has a 4 or 6-cylin- the pe 
der engine that develops an abundance of smooth-flowing ot 

power ... power that gets the work done on time, and cn 
saves wear and tear on the tractor, machine, and driver. Wit 
McCormick-Deering “balanced design” goes all through bearin: 
the tractor, with every practical automotive development on 


made use of to improve performance, economy, durabil- 
ity, driver comfort, and safety. This has made McCOR- 
MICK-DEERING by far the best buy in the tractor field, 
whether you need an all-purpose tractor, a regular wheel 
tractor, or an accessible crawler. 

Phone the McCormick-Deering dealer for a demonstra- 
tion... or ask us for full details. 





Above: Disking a young orchard with a McCormick-Deering INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 
outfit. TracTracTors are available in three sizes: Model T-20 (INCORPORATED) P 
(shown), Model TA-40, and Model TD-40 Diesel. 606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 
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Site selection is an important consideration in peach planting expansion. Trees in depression, shown in photo, are small and 
defoliated, while those on higher land show good growth. 





PROFITABLE PEACH PRODUCTION FACTORS 


Accorprinc to figures recently 
released by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the number of peach trees 
in the United States has declined dur- 
ing the period of 1930 to 1935 from 
79,000,000 to approximately 67,000,- 
000, and bearing trees from 59,000,- 
000 to 54,000,000. The proportion of 
trees not of bearing age has declined 
from 25 per cent to 19 per cent of 
the total. It is expected that the an- 
nual production of peaches during the 
next five years will be somewhere 
around § 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 
bushels. In other words, unless grow- 
ing conditions are extremely favor- 
able, with the present number of bear- 
ing peach trees we should not expect 
the peak of production of 76,500,000 
bushels reached in 1931. This was the 
largest total production in this coun- 
try in 36 years. 

With this decrease in the number of 
bearing trees and the prospects for 


By F. P. Cullinan 


Senior Pomologist, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


The following article is a digest 
of Dr. Cullinan's talk presented 
before the joint meeting of the 
American Pomological Society 
and the Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society.—EDITOR. 


continued fair prices for peaches dur- 
ing the next five years, it is probable 
that there will be considerable new 
replanting. It would be most unfor- 
tunate, however, if there should be a 
marked increase above what is neces- 
sary to replace trees now going out of 
production. 

Factors that should be considered 





“It is a safe prediction that commercial peach varie- 
ties of the future must be of hi gher quality if this 
fruit is to hold its place on the market in competi- 


tion with other fruits’— 


in a rational replanting program in- 
clude site in relation to frost hazard, 
varieties that have proved unprofitable 
because of unproductiveness or sus- 
ceptibility to cold injury, plantings in 
regions where severe winter injury 
has resulted in heavy bud and tree 
mortality, varieties that have pioved 
unpopular on the market, and the pro- 
duction of poor quality peaches that 
are not only unprofitable to the pro- 
ducer but tend to lower market prices. 

Although the prices of peaches dur- 
ing the past two years have been very 
satisfactory for those who have been 
successful in obtaining a good crop, 
the profitableness of the business 















Says Dr. F. P. Cullinan, who is shown here as the American 
Fruit Grower camera caught him just after delivering his 
address, reviewed on this page, before the fruit meeting of 
the American Pomological Society and Virginia State Horti- 

cultural Society at Roanoke, Va. 
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Experiments are being carried on to reduce the amount of cultivation necessary in 


the peach orchard as is being done in above photo at the Mantle and Mantle Lake 
Erie Farms Orchard in Ohio. 


should be considered over a longer 
period, based upon the average yield 
per acre obtained during the years of 
crop failure as well as the years of 
good production. Most fruit growers, 
both apple and peach, are convinced 
after the past six or seven years’ ex- 
perience that they cannot hope to re- 
main in the fruit business if a high 
average yield per acre is not main- 
tained. 

The problem of maintaining vigor 
in peach trees is one of the most im- 
portant to consider. The peach tree, 
relatively speaking, is not a long-lived 
tree, nor is it especially vigorous and 
hardy except under the most favor- 
able conditions. The response from 
applications of nitrogen is particularly 
noticeable when the trees are young 
and have not produced heavy crops 
of fruit. As the trees grow older it 
becomes more difficult to maintain the 
proper terminal growth and vigor in 
peach trees in years following heavy 
production. On some soils we find 
that peach trees do not continue to 
maintain satisfactory terminal growth 
even with fairly large applications of 
nitrogen. It is not to be inferred that 
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nitrogen is the only fertilizer element 
that is beneficial to peach trees. We 
know that trees in order to grow and 
be productive require other fertilizer 
elements, such as phosphorus, potash, 
magnesium, etc. These, however, have 
usually not been of great concern to 
the fruit grower in the past since the 
soils themselves, generally speaking, 
have been fairly well supplied with 
adequate reserves of these mineral 
elements or they could be added 
through cover crops or barnyard 
manure. 

The use of cover crops as a means 
of increasing the reserves of nutrient 
supply in the soil has not been as 
widely practiced by the peach grower 
as it deserves to be. During the past 
four years we have been carrying, on 
some studies to determine whether or 
not we can satisfactorily grow a young 
peach orchard with a minimum 
amount of cultivation. We have had 
in mind two things: first, the increase 
in the fertility of the soil through the 
use of cover crops, with the possible 
increase in organic matter content, 
and, second, the effects of these cover 
crops on moisture and nitrates as they 
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affect growth and production Th 
trees received uniform cultivati € 
during the first year, and a sum a 
cover crop of soybeans was pee el 
followed by rye and vetch in the es. 
ter. Beginning with the second a 
we have used on the different ae 
sweet clover and lespedeza as loses 
sods, summer covers of sovhende 
buckwheat and crotalaria, followed by 
a winter cover crop of rye and yetch 

The lespedeza plot was disked mn 
thoroughly in late winter to ineer 
porate the dried plants and seeds into 
the soil, and thus facilitate reseedin 
A fine stand of plants was obtained 
every year by late March to early 
April. The sweet clover was seeded 
in March, when plots were first estab. 
lished, and was not clipped in this of 
the following year. With the second 
biennial crop, it was clipped in the 
first and second years, being disked 
up after seed formation in the second 
year, and seeded again in August. In 
the four years of this experiment 
there have been two crops of biennial 
sweet clover. 

Where summer cover crops of soy- 
beans and buckwheat were used they 
were seeded about June 1. The 
crotalaria was usually seeded two or 
three weeks later. The summer covers 
were disked up in late August and 
were followed with a seeding of rye 
and vetch for a winter cover. This 
in turn was disked up in mid to late 
April, depending upon the earliness 
of the season. 

At the time of seeding of the sum- 
mer and winter cover crops, 250 
pounds per acre of a 5-8-5 fertilizer 
was drilled in with the seed. A similar 
amount was drilled in the lespedeza 
and sweet clover plots early in the 
spring. This fertilizer was primarily 
for the growth of the cover crops and 
the trees received what was considered 
an adequate application of nitrogen 
consisting of one-half pound of 
nitrate of soda in the first year and in- 
creased to three pounds in the fifth 
year, broadcast around the tree. 

The best growth to date on the 
five-year-old trees has been made on 
the plot receiving only a winter cover 
of rye and vetch. The trees receiving 
summer covers, particularly soybeans, 
made very satisfactory growth but it 
was apparent that they were some- 
what smaller. The trees in sweet 
clover and lespedeza were the smallest 
of all. 

In the four years of this experi- 
ment, particularly in 1934, 1935, and 
1936, we had periods of dry weather 
during the growing season and were 
thus afforded an opportunity to study 
the effects of the cover crops on mois- 
ture. 


(Continued on page 34) ; 


Organic matter is of importance in peach 
soils. Illustration on the left shows Joe 
Hale, secretary of the Illinois State Horticul- 
tural Society, preparing to spread straw in his 
peach orchard at Salem, Ill. 
APRIL, 1937 
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PEACH THINNING 


OR TREE CONDITIONING THE CROP 


By M. J. Dorsey 


University of Illinois 


Taxntnc is a very necessary part 
of peach growing and takes its place 
primarily as a means of regulating 
the size of fruit. Fortunately, thinning 
is not always necessary, but when it 
is, it is almost fatal to leave this oper- 
ation undone. Since the more recent 
research shows that thinning is not as 
simple as it was once thought to be, 
let us take a practical look at the thin- 
ning problem and take stock of some 
of the variables involved in tree con- 
ditioning the crop. 

The peach grower is confronted 
with a thinning job any time the bud 
survival is sufficiently heavy for an 
excess set. Potentially, this is always 
the case, because a mature peach tree 
may bear anywhere from 5,000 to 
40,000 flowers. Counts have frequent- 
ly been made of trees bearing as many 
as 4,000 to 6,000 fruits after the June 
drop when a further reduction in the 
number is relatively light. Conse- 
quently as the season advances, the 
problem of weight alone becomes 
more and more serious. 

The question, then, of how many 
fruits should be left on a tree becomes 
a very important matter. As an ap- 
proach to the problem, we might well 
consider, first, the relationship be- 
tween size of fruit and the number 
per bushel. Counts in the Illinois ex- 
periments show that the number of 
fruits of the different sizes in 50 
pounds to be as follows: 134 inches 
down, 500; 134 to 2 inches, 300; 2 
to 2% inches, 240; 214 to 24 inches, 
210; 2%4 to 234 inches, 150; 234 to 
3 inches, 100. 

With these data at hand, it will be 
seen at once that there are two ways 
of obtaining yield per tree: one by 
increasing the number of fruits and 
the other by increasing size. Natur- 
ally, then, the thinning problem takes 
its place in “adjusting the crop to the 
tree,” to use an old expression, some- 
where near the point where the better 
commercial sizes will be reached under 
average conditions. 

Experienced growers can tell at a 
glance what would be a fair yield for 
a given tree condition year in and 
year out. For our present purpose, 
Suppose we assume that five bushels 
would be a fair yield for a given tree 
condition. Obviously, from the num- 
ber per size given, five bushels may 
contain as many as 2,500 peaches or 
APRIL, 1937 


as few as 500, depending upon the 
size. If the desired size for a given 
tree condition would be about two 
and one-fourth inches, then it will be 
seen that in the neighborhood of 1,000 
or 1,200 peaches should be left on 
the tree after thinning. 

Of course, it is out of the question 
to count all of the peaches in an 
orchard, but in starting crews to 
work it is easy to pick out a typical 
tree, count the fruit on it before thin- 
ning, thin it, and then count the num- 
ber pulled off as well as the number 
left on. Experienced help will soon 
get the pattern in mind and the crop 
can be evened up in the orchard very 
skillfully, leaving everything on some 
limbs or thinning others according to 
the type of tree. In this way thinning 
can be done without seriously cutting 
the yield, although our experience 
shows that it is difficult to determine 
exactly the number of peaches which 
should be left on the tree to get the 
maximum size for a given tree con- 
dition without reducing the yield. 

With the potential set so heavy and 
the thinning job increased according- 
ly, the time of thinning then, becomes 
a very important consideration. Un- 
der practical conditions the practice 
heretofore has been to wait until after 
the June drop. This recommendation 
needed experimental verification how- 
ever, so at the Illinois station the re- 
sults show that the time of thinning 
can be left without serious risk until 
after the June drop. 

This whole matter can be readily 
understood by taking into considera- 
tion the natural drops on one hand 
and the growth periods of the fruit 
on the other. The usual drops in fruit 
are referred to as the first, second, 
and third or June drop. This latter is 
also sometimes spoken of as the phys- 
iological drop. It is by far the most 
conspicuous of the three in the peach, 
because the fruit is larger at the time, 
although the reduction in the total 
number of blossoms or fruits may be 
extensive in either of the first two 
drops. It would seem unnecessary to 
start thinning before the natural drops 
are over unless the acreage would re- 
quire it. 

The measurements at a number of 
stations have demonstrated three well 
defined growth periods in the peach. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A good job of thinning as shown by the 
uniformity of these “tree run" peaches. 
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"LITTLE LEAF" CONTROL 


Sweet cherries suffering from the 
condition known as “‘little leaf” have 
dwarfed, light-colored foliage which 
is often clustered. A tree affected in 
this manner usually dies in a year or 
two or is so weakened that it is worth- 
less. This condition is also known as 
“rosette” and may be troublesome on 
many deciduous fruits. 

While speaking before the Oregon 
State Horticultural Society, O. T. 
McWhorter, Oregon extension horti- 
culturist, recommended the use of 
zinc for the improvement of trees 
affected with “little leaf.””. He stated 
that zinc tacks were suggested for 
small trees. The tacks are placed 
one-half inch apart and_ spirally 
around the tree. They are spaced one 
inch or more apart around the trunk to 
prevent girdling. Placing of the tacks 
is important, and they should be driven 
into the tree at least one-half of their 
length. 

On badly affected trees of all ages 
at The Dalles, zinc sulphate used at 
the rate of one-half pound to 50 gal- 
lons of water, with or without lime, 
gave satisfactory results. When lime 
is desired, it is used at the rate of 
one-twentieth pound to one pound 
of zinc sulphate. Less injury to 
foliage was noted at The Dalles 
when spraying was done after 4:00 
in the afternoon. The “little leaf” 
condition on young cherry trees, 
causing dwarfing and usually death 
of the tree, merits attention by care- 
ful use of zinc sprays and zinc tacks 
until the trees reach seven or eight 
years of age and are free of all 
symptoms of the condition. 

Mr. McWhorter indicated that 
from available information the first 
zinc spray should be given just be- 
fore the buds open and others should 
follow a month after the leaves ap- 
pear. Zinc sulphate sprays using 10 
to 12 pounds to 100 gallons of water 
with five pounds of lime have given 
good results where there is danger 
of foliage damage. 

Zinc sulphate injections were made 
in trees eight years of age and older 
by boring holes an inch and a half 
deep, three-eighths inch in diameter 
and spaced four to five inches apart 
around the tree trunk at the ground 
line. The holes were filled with zinc 
sulphate to within one-half inch of 
the outside. The openings were then 
sealed with grafting wax. 

Cherry trees which had 90 per cent 
affected leaves have shown normal 
appearing foliage of a dark green 
color the following year after zinc 
injections were given in the fall. 
July-treated trees showed improve 
ment in six weeks with no sign of 
injury resulting from the injections. 
PAGE 12 





A heavily mulched raspberry planting 
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COLD HITS GROVES 


California citrus growers are con- 
templating tree repair measures aft- 
er a period of extreme temperatures 
never before equalled in southern 
California. While much fruit was 
frozen during the cold wave, it was 
surprising to note that there was 
comparatively little tree splitting. 

Orchard heating practices stood 
a most grueling test against the low 
temperatures. It is estimated that 
80,000,000 gallons of oil were con- 
sumed in the heaters. Cost of the oil 
alone has been set at $3,200,000 and 
it is probable that total cost of heat- 
ing practices for grove protection 
amounted to more than $10,000,000. 
Growers who heated their groves 
were repaid by the survival of a 
good portion of their crops, while 
those who did not resort to heating 
lost their entire crop. It is stated 
that 4,000,000 heaters were used to 
combat this freeze. 

Growers derived some benefit from 
the low temperatures in that future 
precautions will be taken to provide 
sufficient storage capacity for fuel 
oil, a greater supply will be carried 
throughout the danger seasons and 
facilities for rapid delivery of oil will 
be arranged. In the future growers 
will probably hire two crews of work- 
ers to take care of lighting and re- 
filling the heaters and hauling oil. 

California horticulturists advise 
that no citrus pruning be done dur- 
ing the coming season and that prun- 
ing next year should be light, con- 
fined to dead-wood removal, with 
thinning out where foliage is par- 
ticularly heavy. For protection 
against sunburn, it is desirable to 
whitewash exposed branches. Un- 
less disinfectants are applied to in- 
juries before they are covered with 
a wound dressing, there is danger of 
heart-rot fungi attack. A good dis- 
infectant is one quart denatured 
alcohol, one-fourth ounce mercuric 
cyanide and three quarts of water. 
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BLACK RASPBERRY 
MULCHING 


Results of a two-year test on bla k 
raspberry mulching, conducted b 
Dr. Leon Havis of the Ohio Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, have - 
cently been announced. This test 
was started in March, 1935, whey 
wheat straw was applied at the rate 
of five to six tons to the acre. The 
plants were Cumberland black rasp. 
berries set out in 1928. Unmulcheq 
check plots were cultivated during 
the two seasons of the test. 


Value of the straw mulch was 
especially significant in 1936, Folj. 
age, vigor of new canes, and general 
appearance were superior in the 
mulched plots. In 1935, the total num. 
ber of canes produced was only 
slightly higher in the mulched plots 
but in 1936 the number produced 
was much greater. 

Other advantages of the mulching 
were apparent. Berries grown jn 
mulch are less likely to be ham- 
pered in appearance by soil contact, 
There is no need for cultivation of 
the mulched plot as weeds are al- 
most entirely eliminated. The pre. 
vention of soil moisture loss is an- 
other definite. advantage of mulch- 
ing. In addition to these benefits, 
Dr. Havis states that evidence indi- 
cates the mulch aids in_ protecting 
the roots and crowns from winter 
injury. 

Labor involved in applying the 
mulch may be spread over a long 
period of time and can be done when 
the grower is least busy. Danger of 
fire from the mulch may be minimized 
by leaving strips of unmulched soil in 
the planting. In some cases only alter- 
nate strips between the rows are 
mulched when fire hazards are present. 

It is evident that when wheat or 
oats straw is used for mulch, it is 
necessary to increase the usual ap- 
plication of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
This practice is especially desirable 
for the first two or three years after 
applying the mulch. 

Where mulching is practiced only 
in the rows and a few feet on each 
side of them, it is necessary to culti- 
vate the areas not mulched. 





STRAWBERRY ROOT AREA 


On some soils it has been found 
that 90 per cent of the total straw- 
berry root system is located in the 
top six inches of soil. In many 
cases 70 per cent of the root system 
was in the first three inches. This 
feeding area indicates need for proper 
moisture in strawberry soils, supplied 
by irrigation, mulching, and the addi 


tion of humus materials. 
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Fig. | —Eighty-year-old Royal apri- 
gle at root, pruned by the so- 
called Winters system. Pruning, thin- 
ning and harvesting are accomplished 
from a_nine-foot ladder. This tree has 

a spread of more than 60 feet. 


Center—Fifty-year-old Royal apricot tree 
on Myrobalan root. The system of prun- 
ing here employed is typical of possibly 
50 per cent of the bearing apricot 
acreage of California. Note that bloom 
is largely confined to upper portions. 


Bottom—Twelve-year-old Royal apricot 
orchard on apricot root, pruned by 
"thinning out" only. Trees are planted 
25 by 25 feet. Orchard operations are 
conducted with a 10-foot ladder. 





CERTAIN PHASES OF APRICOT CULTURE 


By Warren P. Tufts 


Pomologist, University of California 


lx addition to the United States, only 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, 
Syria, and Persia produce apricots in 
commercial quantities. Comparable 
statistics are unavailable. Australia 
and South Africa sending canned and 
dried apricots to the markets of the 
United Kingdom, compete directly 
with the United States. In general, 
Syria and Persia do not enter competi- 
tive markets. 

Commercial production in the 
United States is practically confined to 
California, which in 1930 had 93 per 
cent of the total tonnage and 89 per 
cent of the trees. Washington, rank- 
ing next, produced three per cent. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, Utah, Colorado, 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington in- 
creased their plantings 560 per cent; 
California 13 per cent. In 1929, the 
11 western states produced 98.6 per 
cent of the U. S. tonnage. The west- 
ern states, other than California, mar- 
ket their apricots in the fresh condi- 


tion ; largely in the Pacific Northwest, 
which does not seriously compete with 
the California crop, which is sold dried 


(70 per cent), canned (20 per cent) 


and fresh (10 per cent). California 
has the earliest season (May 15 to 
July 15). 


Before the World War, 68 per cent 


of the dried product was exported ; 
during 1922-1926 only 53 per cent. 
More apricots are now canned than 
formerly and fewer dried. Although 
fresh shipments in California have in- 
creased in recent years, they constitute 
a relatively small portion of the an- 
nual crop of about 240,000 tons from 
80,000 acres. 


Most growers of deciduous fruits 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Stanley plum, one of Mr. Burkholder's favorites which he will use in his new planting. 


MY FORTY YEARS IN 


PLUM PRODUCTION 


By HIRAM BURKHOLDER 


[: you are going to plant a plum 
orchard, I believe you will be in- 
terested in experiences I have had 
with plums over a 40-year period. 
When I planted my first trees in 
northern Ohio, I knew scarcely any- 
thing about kinds and so set the vari- 
eties widely offered at the time. Most 
of these proved unsatisfactory, the 
fruit being insipid or too acid. I have 
since dug out many of these trees and 
have grafted over many others. 

Such promiscuous planting in near- 
ly all orchards has been responsible 
for the comparatively light consump- 
tion of plums. Consumers have 
turned to other fruits after a few ex- 
periences with poor quality sorts. It 
is going to take years of growing and 
selling the better varieties to retrieve 
the plum market. Many opportuni- 
ties for developing a worthwhile 
market and making a profit await the 
grower starting out at this time with 
quality varieties, in my opinion. 

In the matter of varieties, let us 
first consider the Japanese sorts. 
These are early bloomers and are fre- 
quently killed by late frosts. They 


are clings and are acid about the pit 
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or skin or both. The foliage is ten- 
der and is injured by the sprays used 
on the European varieties. This is 
an important item where they are not 
planted in large blocks so that sprays 
can be mixed especially for them. 
The fruit of such types as Monarch, 
Gneii, Shipper’s Pride, Moore’s Arc- 
tic, Imperial Gage, Quackenboss and 
others is very apt to discourage con- 
sumers in the use of plums. 

The old Lombard continues to be 
a favorite with some of my custom- 
ers. It is good when thinned and 
allowed to ripen on the tree, but it 
is biennial and loads so heavily in 
the bearing year that it requires thin- 
ning to obtain size and quality. Im- 
perial Gage is fine for eating fresh, 
but when cooked is soft and more 
acid than Reine Claude. 

If stocks were wanted upon which 
to “work” better varieties of weak- 
tree tendencies, we could not do bet- 
ter than to use Imperial Gage, Hand 
and Quackenboss. 

Of the varieties I am setting to 
increase our plantings, I would men- 
tion Stanley prune first. It is a good 
grower, an early bearer, of high qual- 
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ity, free stone, an annua 
and ripens about with Tee, 

Imperial Epineuse is a high oa 
prune, of reddish color, and One 7 
the finest in the prvne class to 2 
out of hand. It sells freely vn 
roadside stands. It is also cuniien 
when cooked. The tree has a scruble 
growth for several years byt late 
makes a good spreading tree. Its buds 
are hardier than Italian or Halj but 
not quite as hardy as Stanley. Tt is 
not nearly as early in starting to bai 
as Stanley. Demands for this prune 
among my customers are increasip 

I must mention my experience With 
the new Hall prune. It has prove 
very susceptible to winter Injury of 
the fruit buds. The tree forms nicely 
but is not a fast grower and js quite 
subject to shot hole fungus and body 
trouble near the ground, as is Grand 
Duke. Jt is one of the finest prune 
in shape and quality I have seen, byt 
I am starting to work my youngey 
trees over because of the tenderness 
of the fruit buds. 

Another of the new prunes men. 
tioned favorably in some places is the 
Albion. I have a few young trees 
not bearing but expect to plant more, 
although some growers report it as 
not being very prolific. The fruit 4s 
large and late ripening. 

I have grown just a few Elephant 
Hearts on grafts. I am not familiar 
with the tree characteristics, but the 
plum is of good size and quality. 

German prunes make large, lovely 
shade trees but have not produced 
enough fruit in the past to be worth 
considering. The fruit is small but 
good. Italian prune (Fellenburg), of 
which I have more trees than any 
other variety, is late starting to frut 
and seldom has a good crop. 

I have a good many. large French 
damson trees (my favorite damson). 
Shropshire damson fruit is smaller, 
of not as good quality, and the tree 
is not shaped as well. It sells as well 
as the French on city markets, how- 
ever, because some consumers afe 
suspicious that French is not a dan- 
son. I sell the majority of my damsons 
to hucksters bound for Columbus or 
farther south, and I also do some 
trucking to the south. Mining sections 
are a good outlet. 

Reine Claude is my best seller in 
the orchard, outside of the prune 
class. It is not a good “city” plum 
as there are several other green gage 
types of inferior quality on the mar- 
ket and the average city consumer 
does not know which is the good one. 

In a shipment of nursery stock 
which I purchased in 1918 were some 
Hudson plum trees. The fruit of 
these is very good and sells well to 
both hucksters and consumers. 

Grand Duke, though not sweet, 1s 
one of my best sellers. Being large 
and attractive, hucksters and com 
mission houses buy them readily. 
The tree is subject to body trouble, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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INTO THE FUTURE WITH EASTERN CHERRIES 


Our experience as cherry grow- 
ers is very closely associated with the 
development of the industry in Wayne 
County, New York. About 1900, my 
father purchased a farm of 176 acres 
near Lake Ontario, which had on it 
at that time about 80 acres of apples 
and one acre of Napoleon sweet 
cherries. 

For many years the returns from 
the one acre of sweet cherries could 
be depended upon to pay all the taxes 
on the farm. The cherries in those 
days were sold on the fresh fruit 
market. During the next few years 
the canning industry developed and 
with it came the demand for red sour 


By CARL G. WOOSTER 


nearby markets for fresh fruit, nev- 
ertheless a rapid readjustment of 
plantings into a narrower range is 
taking place. 

New York State is the second larg- 
est producer of red sour cherries. 
Wayne County produces about half 
of all cherries processed in the State, 
and the greater part of these are 
grown within two or three miles of 
Lake Ontario. An analysis of the 
varieties which our better growers 
are planting and the cultural methods 
employed would seem to answer many 
questions relative to the future of the 
industry. 

About 70 per cent of all plantings 


Windsor is somewhat later than 
either Napoleon. or Yellow Spanish, 
but must be harvested before reach- 
ing full maturity if it is to be bleached 
for Maraschino purposes. Windsor 
is 2 hardy tree and bears abundant- 
ly when cross pollinated. It is also 
a very good cherry for the fresh fruit 
trade. 

Schmidt should be mentioned in 
reference to fresh fruit. It is not 
surpassed in this respect, and does 
not ordinarily crack. It is somewhat 
slower in reaching bearing age, and 
is not acceptable to the Maraschino 
trade. 

In selecting a site for the cherry 





cherries. Later the freezing process 
was developed, and, more recently, the 
famous Maraschino process _ for 
sweets and also sours. 

Prices were high for cherries and 
the demand exceeded the supply. Trees 
were set by the thousands, many of 
them without regard to soil require- 
ments, nor to the limiting factor of 
frost protection which is afforded by 
our Great Lakes to a restricted area. 

During seasons of favorable weath- 
er, many of these marginal orchards 
produce a crop and share in the low 
price paid for cherries. In less favor- 
able years they do not bear. While 
the price level of cherries has dropped 
in the last few years, a more impor- 
tant factor in determining the profit 
in cherry growing is the ability of an 
orchard to produce a heavy annual 
crop. Thus, while some cherries of 
several varieties will continue to be 
grown in many parts of the country 


to meet the demands of local and 
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The author inspecting a tree in a 25-year-old 

cultivated New York Montmorency orchard 

planted on the 20 by 20-foot system. To the 
right of Mr. Wooster is Elmer G. Butts. 


today are Montmorency. The tree is 
hardy, productive, and the fruit meets 
the demands of the consumer. Early 
Richmond is only second-class. Eng- 
lish Morello is not in demand for 
processing or freezing. The trees are 
more fastidious as to soils, require 
heavy feeding, and the foliage is very 
susceptible to leaf spot. 

There is some increase in the plant- 
ings of sweets due to the growing de- 
mand for Maraschino cherries. Na- 
poleon, sometimes called “Royal 
Ann,” is most popular at present. 
Windsor and a few Yellow Spanish 
are being set as pollinators. The 
Napoleon will crack if rains occur at 
harvest time. Yellow Spanish is not 
as susceptible to cracking, and can 
usually be harvested after Napoleon. 
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orchard, the naturally well-drained 
deep soils of porous nature are best. 
Cherry trees will not tolerate wet 
soils, and while tile drainage does 
help somewhat, nothing equals good 
natural drainage. Good air drainage 
should also be given consideration. 
Montmorency, as well as_ the 
sweets, should be budded on Mazzard 
rootstock. The trees grow larger, are 
thriftier, bear heavier, and live much 
longer than on Mahaleb. We some- 
times plant sours on Mahaleb when 
they are to be used as fillers, and for 
this purpose they do very well. 
Montmorency on Mazzard roots, 
planted in good soil, should be set not 
less than 20 by 20 feet, and sweets 
not less than 30 by 30 feet. Some 
of our best Montmorency orchards 
are 24 by 24 feet on the square. 
These distances facilitate spraying, 
cultural, and harvesting operations, 
without bruising and destruction of 
(Continued on page 30) 
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A close-up of the Fredonia grape, taken during 1936 season at New York Vineyard Laboratory. 
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This superior variety was originated by F. E. Gladwin. 


POLLINATION 


WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE GRAPE 
By FRED E. GLADWIN 


Viticulturist, New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


PART II 


The cross-pollination and subse- 
quent fertilization of grape blossoms 
is almost entirely subject to air cur- 
rents, as they alone disperse the pol- 
len. Bees or other insects play but 
a small part in the dissemination of 
grape pollen. Investigations show 
that grape pollen has been carried 
approximately 16 feet by gentle to 
fresh air currents, while sticky 
screens placed 24 feet distant from 
the pollen-bearing vine used in the 
tests failed to show any trace of 
pollen adhering to them. 

These tests would indicate that if 
other varieties are to be interplanted 
for the purpose of cross-fertilizing 
grapes, the pollen-bearing vines 
should not be over 16 feet from the 
variety to be served. Further, the 
pollinators should literally surround 
the self-sterile and imperfectly-fer- 
tile varieties so that the full advan- 
tage of changing winds may be had. 

Repeated tests have shown that 
many varieties may be made to bear 
more compact clusters through the 
artificial application of viable and 
compatible pollen. Concord and Ni- 
agara, which normally set satisfac- 
tory clusters, have been made to 
yield more berries per cluster when 
hand pollinated with pollens from 
other varieties. Butler and Lind- 
ley, two imperfectly-fertile varieties, 
were made to produce compact to 
very compact clusters when viable 
pollens were applied by hand. 
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In early work, the pollen was ap- 
plied by two methods: either fresh 
blossom clusters of the pollen-bear- 
ing variety were dusted over the 
clusters of the varieties mentioned, 
or the blossom clusters were taken 
from the pollen-bearing vine, dried, 
finely pulverized by rubbing through 
the hands, and when a sufficient fin- 
ing had been obtained, the powder, 
which included much pollen, applied 
to the blossoms of the varieties to be 
cross-fertilized as soon as the stig- 
mas of the latter were seen to be re- 
ceptive. For purposes of application, 
fine camel’s hair brushes are very 
satisfactory. This method of cross- 
pollination is entirely practical on a 
small scale as in the home garden, 
but its application in a commercial 
way is not justified because of its 
time-consuming labor. 

The following varieties (now quite 
generally grown) are strongly self- 
fertile: Clinton, Concord, Catawba, 
Delaware, Agawam, Diamond, Ni- 
agara and Worden. Some of the 
self-sterile and imperfectly self-fer- 
tile are: Barry, Brighton, Herbert, 
Lindley, Eumelan, Salem, Wilder 
and Vergennes. It has been stated 
before that most self-fertile varieties 
are greatly improved through cross- 
pollination, but for the self-sterile 
varieties cross-pollination is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure the pro- 
duction of marketable clusters. 


Pollen that matures before the 
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stigmas are receptive ma : 
and if kept dry, held in cam van 
condition for several days, and som . 
times a few weeks. Thus if both j 
sential elements, ovules and Poller, 
do not reach the fusing stage C 
incidentally, pollen that matures } 
fore the stigma is receptive cay b. 
kept until such time. Since many 
varieties produce very viable pollen 
there should be no difficulty i. 
having an ample supply available 
throughout the entire range of 
blooming, from those that bloom 
very early and those that come to 
blossom very late. 


Throughout all of the work in 
cross-pollination there has been one 
outstanding pollen-producing yar}. 
ety which has furnished pollen for 
most of the artificial applications, 
This variety is a male vine, hence 
sets no fruit. It was planted because 
of its possibilities as a graft stock. 
It annually produces a mass of very 
large blossom clusters, and it is one 
of the few that is decidedly fra- 
grant. However, this pleasing odor 
attracts no bees and hence its pol- 
len which is produced in great abun- 
dance is entirely disseminated by air 
currents. 

For several years this variety has 
been used in the breeding of new 
grapes, but all of the seedlings have 
been males. All of the progeny have 
thus been indelibly stamped with the 
characters of the male parent. These 
trials indicated that here was a most 
viable pollen, and such it has proven 
to be whenever it has been used to 
improve the setting of varieties that 
ordinarily set straggly clusters. 

The variety is listed as “Aramon 
crossed with Rupestris Ganzin No. 
1.” It can be found in most collec- 
tions of grapes wherever any work 
with grape grafting has been done. 
It propagates readily from cuttings 
and grows quite vigorously. A few 
vines will furnish pollen sufficient 
to cross-pollinate several hundred 
vines. When it is planted not over 
16 feet in any direction from a va- 
riety that is self-sterile, good results 
may be obtained without hand ap- 
plication. 

During the past year pollen from 
“Aramon X Rupestris Ganzin No. 1” 
has been applied to the blossoms of 
a self-sterile variety, Eumelan, by 
means of a small hand duster such as 
is ordinarily used in dusting plants 
for insects and diseases. Eumelan is 
a variety highly prized in the manu- 
facture of wine, but because of the 
poor setting of its blossoms it is but 
little grown. 

As fast as the blossoms of this 
male variety opened, the clusters 
were picked from the vines, placed 
on screens in a room free from aif 
currents and thoroughly dried. They 
were then pulverized, placed in tins 
and sealed. Two weeks later this pol- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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PARAFILM 
? 


PLIOFILM 
? 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
? 


By E. G. K. MEISTER 


New names and new products are 
constantly appearing in the business 
of horticulture. These new names are 
confusing to fruit growers and, be- 
ing technical, are difficult to remem- 
ber. The successful grower, how- 
ever, is usually the first to apply new 
ideas and materials. He keeps an 
accurate record of new things that 
come to his attention and seldom de- 
pends upon his memory when a prob- 
lem arises. 

A part of the library of every suc- 
cessful grower is the annual Direc- 
tory and Buyer’s Guide Edition of 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower. It con- 
tains a complete index of anything 
and everything needed in orchard 
work. Many new products will ap- 
pear in the revised edition, which is 
now being compiled and will be pub- 
lished in June. Such problems as the 
following need no longer puzzle fruit 
growers: 

* 


“Sorry, boss, but we can’t go ahead 
with the spraying until we get a new 
nozzle for the gun. The old one’s giv- 
en out. Who makes the XX model?” 


* 


“Now that I’ve decided to build a 
cold storage after hearing so much 
on the subject at the last state horti- 
cultural meeting, wonder where that 
blower type refrigeration unit can be 
obtained.” 


* 


“Let’s see, what was the name of 
the company handling the new type 
pruning shears I saw demonstrated? 
Wish now I’d written down the name 
and address, so I could send for a 
pair,” 
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YOU'LL FIND ALL THE ANSWERS 
IN THE COMING ANNUAL JUNE 


DIRECTORY EDITION 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


How many times have you started 
your day with questions like those 
above puzzling and perplexing you? 
And haven’t you wished every time 
that you had a handy buyer’s guide 
to give you just the information you 
needed ? 

Another feature of the June Direc- 
tory Edition, invaluable to all grow- 
ers, is a complete and up-to-the-min- 
ute treatise on cold storage for the 
fruit farm. Cold storage of fruit was 
first attempted by Seneca, when an- 
cient Romans collected snow from the 
mountains. Alexander the Great like- 
wise dug trenches which were filled 
with snow and covered with straw 
and twigs to preserve the perishable 
fruits of that time. 

Refrigeration by artificial means 
began in 1825 with the development 


of an air pump°to extract air from 
water. - I:arly ‘éxpensive machinery 
has been improved, simplified, and 
standardized, reaching its: highest de- 
velopment: in the small ‘household 
electric refrigerator. - Mechanical re- 
frigeration - provides. growers with 
cold storages which are a sure way 
to high fruit prices. 

“How to Convert a Common into 
a Modern Cold Storage” will be dis- 
cussed in detail in the June Directory 
number. Another article deals with 
how to build a 5,000-bushel cold stor- 


age. Experienced authors will give 
specifications, construction details, 


and plans for building and equipping 
such a structure. 

The story of modern mechanical 
refrigeration for fruit growers holds 
much of interest and value to growers. 











WATCH FOR THE JUNE ISSUE 
CONTAINING COMPLETE COLD STORAGE DATA 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY 


PLANT WITH CARE—AND ADVERTISE 


Decipuous fruit growers in all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada are 
facing a new season with considerably more 
confidence than was manifested a few years 
back. The deciduous fruit industry as a 
whole marketed its crop for more nearly 
satisfactory prices than has been the case for 
some time. Apple prices have ruled firm 
and upward most all the season so that 
those regions and growers in particular 
who were fortunate enough to have a crop 
have felt the influence of a better price. 

There is a feeling of optimism among 
apple growers. The number of bearing and 
non-bearing trees has been greatly reduced, 
and the surpluses of former years are not 
likely to menace the security of the industry 
for a number of years. There is a feeling 
that apple growers are now due for a series 
of years of relatively good prices. 

Such a feeling, however, may again pro- 
mote overplanting of the kind witnessed 
20 years ago. Planting at this time is de- 
sirable and necessary to stabilize the in- 
dustry, but careful observers feel the amount 
of plantings should be only large enough 
to make the acreage replacements which are 
needed to keep the supply abreast of the 
prospective demand. 


The various institutes and the advertising 
campaigns which have been organized in 
various regions have in a few short years 
made a real impression on the consuming 
public. Such work should proceed with in- 
creased energy as experience indicates what 
are the most effective methods. Apple 
advertisers now have an increasing amount 
of authority for proclaiming the unusual 
health-giving qualities possessed by the 
apple, and failure to capitalize upon the 
health appeal would certainly be a serious 
mistake. 

Fruit growers should think this -matter 
through carefully, and support to the fullest 
extent the work of the apple institutes. The 
citrus growers have done a commendable 
piece of national advertising, and, as a re- 
sult, have been able to market increasing 
supplies of citrus fruits every year. Apple 
growers can well afford to follow suit and 
should deliberately set about not only to 
hold their present domestic market, but to 
expand it. Even though better times for the 
fruit grower seem just ahead, no effort 
should be spared to maintain the gains 
already achieved through the instrumentali- 
ties already at work. 


ANALYSIS OF ORCHARD MANAGEMENT 


Pror. A.-H. BESKE, extension horti- 
culturist, -Biacksburg, Va., presented a 
elear-cut ‘analysis of “The Oréhard Man- 
agement Program for 1937” at the annual 
convention at Roarcke. Tnais thouglitful 
paper dealt generally and specitically with 
many angles of fruit growing. Some per- 
tinent paragraphs are herewith presented 
because of their timely value: 

With a reduction in the number of apple 
trees and a decrease in both total and com- 
mercial production, and with greater 
stability in the industry, the apple grower 
today still finds it difficult to market this 
reduced supply at satisfactory prices except 
in years when there is an unusually short 
crop such as we had this past year. Growers 
may well inquire as to the reasons. Why is 
it so hard to dispose of their fruit at fair 
prices in such crop years as we had in 
1935? 

A part of the answer can be found in the 
fact that up to the time of the depression 
more than 16 per cent of the commercial 
apple crop of the United States and from 
40 to 60 per cent of the commercial apple 
crop of Virginia went into foreign markets. 

Again, while we have been pulling out 
apple trees by the millions, other countries 
have been increasing their plantings so 
that, although apple production in the 
United States is showing a downward trend, 
world production is on the increase. 

Another reason why apple growers are 
having trouble in marketing medium to 
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large crops at satisfactory prices is that 
production of competing fruits is on the 
increase. This is especially true of oranges 
and grapefruit. The production of these 
fruits is already so large that during the past 
three crop years considerable quantities of 
oranges have been withheld from the fresh 
fruit markets because they would not pay 
handling charges. Increased quantities of 
grapefruit have also been going to the can- 
neries each year. Prices of citrus fruits are 
expected to go lower as production increases. 


As prices of oranges and grapefruit dip 
to lower levels, it can be expected that the 
citrus industry will launch a more vigorous 
campaign to increase the consumption of 
these fruits. All of which means that in the 
future the apple industry must be prepared 
to meet stronger competition. 

With prospects for an increase in the 
world’s supply of apples and other fruits, 
with foreign markets lost to a large extent 
and little hope of a return to the good old 
days of a free and open door, and with 
stronger competition from increased citrus 
supplies for the consumer’s dollar in the 
domestic markets, the situation in which 
the apple industry finds itself is entirely 
different from that of the late ’20’s. It calls 
for a further adjustment in the business of 
fruit growing. 

I believe that most apple growers will 
agree that it takes a well fed, vigorous 
and healthy tree to produce a good crop 
of quality fruit, and that we cannot expect 
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much from broken down, weak a 
trees. And is it not true that th 
that usually come from such trees lack gj 
and color? And is it not the frit Pre 
such trees that increases the amo a 
low-grade fruit which, when dumped on of 
markets, slows up the apple movement’ = 
lowers the prices of the better trades? 
Why spend time and money on = 
spray materials and fertilizers to 
these poor trees along, when, as a onal 
rule, they lose money for the areal pe 
make his marketing problems more difficulty 

As the first step in the management pro. 
gram for the coming year, I would sy ee 
taking out such trees. This would also pon 
to trees that are planted so close that there 
is excessive crowding at the expense of 
satisfactory yields. 


With the weak, sick and _ partly 
trees out of the way, the next ee 
that should be of immediate interest to the 
apple grower at this particular time is that 
of fertilization. Growers should bear in 
mind that we had a short crop in 1936 
and that there is a heavy set of fruit buds 
for the 1937 crop. If there is a big crop 
in 1937, prices are likely to be lower, 


Some growers have already made up their 
minds not to use any fertilizer on their 
trees this year. Many have asked the ques- 
tion as to what would be the best fertilizer 
to use. 

This is one of the years when the grower 
cannot afford to omit the fertilizer applica- 
tion to his trees. Best results cannot be 
secured from a hit and miss fertilizing 
program. The only thing apple growers 
have to sell is the raw materials of the 
soil, manufactured into plant foods by the 
leaves of their trees and transformed into 
a usable product, in this case apples, for 
which consumers are willing to pay a price, 
If apple trees are to function properly and 
efficiently, they must be supplied with the 
materials which go to make for perform- 
ance. They must be fed. And, within limits, 
the more raw materials that are put through 
the factory—that is, the leaf surface of the 
apple trees—the larger will be the output 
of that factory. 

We know that beginning with the swelling 
of the buds up through the blooming and 
fruit setting period, apple trees requice 
large amounts of nitrogen. And, at that 
early season period, nitrates are less plen- 
tiful in the soil. In addition to the nitrogen 
requirements for blooming and fruit setting, 
the trees need a good supply of nitrogen to 
develop a good dark green leaf surface 
capable of manufacturing food later for the 
development of fruit and the formation of 
fruit buds. 

During the 1936 short crop year, the 
apple trees formed a large number of fruit 
buds. This means that this heavy set of 
flower buds will use up much of the supply 
of reserve food in blooming this coming 
spring. The competition for the reserve 
food between the heavy set of flowers and 
the first leaves will be so strong that the 
early leaf surface is likely to be so small 
that it cannot manufacture enough starch 
foods to meet the early season’s growth 
requirements and at the same time provide 
for a surplus to form fruit buds for the 
next year. This means that unless we do 
something to increase the reserve food sup- 
ply, there will be only a small number of 
fruit buds formed for a crop in 1938. 

In my opinion, soil erosion and the lack 
of organic matter in our orchard soils are 
the two most important problems of the 
apple industry at the present time. ine 
grower whose orchard management pfo- 
gram is a satisfactory answer to these prob- 
lems and nitrogen requirements of his trees 
will have gone a long way toward solving 
the problem of increased yields. 
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“BLACK LEAF 40° 


Kills Aphis and Other Insects 


LOSSOM TIME is promise time—foretelling the possibilities of 

your crop. But if these promises are to be fulfilled, you must aid 
in guarding against attacks by Aphis, Red Bug, Leaf Hopper and 
other insects which damage foliage and cause dwarfed or gnarled 
fruit. ‘Black Leaf 40” used alone or with other standard sprays kills 
these pests— both by contact and by fumes. 


FOR MORE EFFECTIVE CODLING MOTH SPRAYS: Fortify lead arsenate 
or “summer-oil” sprays with “Black Leaf 40”. Lead arsenate kills the 
larvae after they eat, “‘summer-oil” kills the eggs. “Black Leaf 40” 
kills mature eggs and larvae, and also adult moths. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” IS EASY TO USE: Concentrated, effective, easy to mix 
and apply. Of vegetable origin—it is not caustic—does not “burn” man, 
horses, trees or crops. Volatile, it ‘fumes off” (evaporates) from foliage 
or fruit. “Black Leaf 40” is sold by spray material dealers everywhere. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS AND CHEMICAL CORP. INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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STATE 


NEWS 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


ILLINOIS—Fruit crop outlook for Illinois: 
Promising, particularly for apples, peaches and 
pears. Anticipated 1937 crop below crop of 
1935, however, due to severely cold winter 
of 1935-36 followed by intense heat and 
drought of last summer which killed a large 
number of apple and peach trees. 

Summer apple territory in Johnson, Union 
and Jackson counties will have only a reason- 
able crop, many orchards having a very light 
bud set. 

Peaches in the territory south of Carbon- 
dale were severely injured during the winter 
and only a partial crop is expected. 

Strawberries do not promise a heavy yield 
in any <ection of the State. 

Peaches, apples and pears in Centralia 
area have encouraging outlook. Peaches in 
most orchards have survived the winter in 
sufficient numbers to promise a full crop. 

Western and northern Illinois are due a 
crop of average production. 

Present indications: Illinois will have a 
fruit crop distributed over entire producing 
area, perhaps about 80 per cent of 1935 
production —JOE B. HALE, Sec'y, Salem. 


TENNESSEE—Poisoning, burning, electrocut- 
ing, trapping, mashing, and starvation are 
some of the methods used to destroy codling 
moths and their larvae. 

N. N. Barnett of Troy, Tenn., tried out 
another common means of ending life— 





drowning. He found a number of worms spun 
up in a leather and canvas backband, which 
had been discarded in his orchard. He threw 
it into a barrel of rainwater and after three 
days under water, found all the worms alive. 
He left it in the barrel for two weeks more 
a reports that many of the worms were still 
alive. 

As far as we know, Mr. Barnett is not a 
member of the Tall Story Club. 

On Lincoln's Birthday, 27 members of the 
Greenfield (Weakley County) Fruit Growers 
Association gathered for their annual meeting. 
Vice-president R. R. McUmber told the writer 
this association has operated for 40 years 
under but three presidents. They employ a 
sales manager, and one man has held this 
position for 20 years. We believe this re- 
markable record reveals the fine character of 
its members. 

Denton Fly, Milan, 1936 champion straw- 
berry grower, won further honors and a $500 
cash award, given by the Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis newspaper, for the best all around 
farmer in Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi 
area covered by its circulation. 

Purpose of the award was to encourage 
diversification of crops and required keeping 
of account records. Mr. Fly's records showed 
a profit on 14 out of 16 crop projects.—A. N. 
PRATT, State horticulturist, Nashville. 


MINNESOTA—Grower reports indicate most 
orchard trees and small fruit plants appear to 
be coming through the winter in good con- 
dition. 

Although the area around Minneapolis and 
St. Paul is still very deficient in moisture, un- 
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usually heavy snowfall with comparatively 
little frost in the grou | in the rest of the 
State gives promise of favorable planting 
conditions for the spring of 1937.—J. D. 
WINTER, Sec'y, St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA—Enterprising San Joaquin 
Valley farmers will merely grin when you tell 
them, “You can't eat Eactus!" For they are 
now growing a cactus crop that makes real 
money for them. The product is prickly pears. 


oS 


Each row of cactus reaching across a 30-acre 
field, for instance, pays $250 to $300 annually. 

The pears are grown at the end of the big 
heavy cactus leaves, and a part of the latter 
is cut off when harvesting. This practice, it 
has been found, keeps the pear in good con- 
dition for a month or two. 

The fruit is eaten sliced, with sugar and 
cream. 

One American authority says Americans 
contract some 100,000,000 colds every winter. 
Capitalizing on such catastrophe, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange conducted an in- 
tensive seasonal campaign to sell lemons for 
“Hot Lemonade for Colds." 


SOUTH DAKOTA—The 32 seedling apricots 
which Dr. N. E. Hansen of S. D. State College 
collected in 1924 from Old Man Winter's 
headquarters in eastern Siberia—where the 
temperature ranges from 47 to 50 degrees be- 
low zero—have been bearing for’several years. 
Dr. Hansen feels these new apricots, the fruit 
of which is yellow, somewhat smaller than the 
apricots of commerce, and makes delicious 
preserves, will stand the extreme conditions of 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The morbid facts back of 
the serious winter injury suffered by Pennsyl- 
vania fruit trees in 1933-34 and 1935-36 were 
disclosed by Dr. R. D. Anthony of Pennsylvania 
State College at the annual meeting of the 
hort association. Among the factors were in- 


eee 





adequate soil drainage, soil fertility, and 
heavy bearing. Dr. Anthony bases his facts 
on a tri-state survey made the past season. 

Recently a number of cases have been 
observed where the heavy drain of a large 
crop and its effect upon the degree of winter 
injury is evident. In a block of Stayman trees 
carrying a heavy bloom in 1935 a satisfactory 
crop was produced except upon two rows of 
trees that were not covered during the critical 
scab period due to sprayer trouble. 

The two rows not fruiting in 1935 showed 
no winter injury in 1936 and produced a 
maximum crop whereas the remainder of the 
trees carried a very light crop and suffered 
severe injury. 
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A second orchard of Baldwin ; 
heavy crop in 1935. The fruit om oa : 
half rows of trees was thinned the latter ne, 
of June. In 1936 the trees upon which dh 
crop was limited in 1935 by thinning appeared 
to be age oe res unthinned trees were 
seriously damaged, about 50 per " 
out vA production. oe 

A third case is that of an orch 
prised of Delicious and York inane 
ceiving heavy applications of nitrate. Here 
again the trees carrying heavy crops in 1935 
were damaged to such an extent that removal 
is the only course to follow. 

In the past the practice of fruit thinning 
was emphasized as a means of improving the 
quality of the pack but in some Pennsylvania 
orchards conditions would indicate that fruit 
thinning might play a more important tole 
in maintaining tree vigor and long-time pro. 
duction.—J. U. RUEF, Sec'y, State College, 

(Readers are referred to Dr. Anthony's and 
Dr. R. H. Sudds' article, "Low Temperature 
Injury to Orchards," January issue—Editor] 


WISCONSIN—AIl northern states patiently 
await the outcome of the tests being con 
ducted with Crath Carpathian English walnuts 
(introduced from Poland), seed of which are 
again being distributed this spring for trial 
by Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 





— > 





So far the tests have been successful. Seed- 
ling trees have come through the winter in 
good condition. Older trees have survived our 
severest winters. None of the trees in the 
U.S., however, have borne any nuts as far 
as we can determine. Trees in this country 
should produce at about seven or eight years. 

Interest in new fruit varieties is increasing. 
Many older varieties have been discarded 
for the new. Wisconsin growers are becoming 
more favorably impressed with Cortland and 
Kendall to lengthen the season of Melntosh, 
the State's favorite apple. 

Melba has become a standard early variety 
for Wisconsin. Beacon is replacing Duchess 
in Minnesota and is being widely tested in 
Wisconsin this year. 

It is indicated that Haralson will probably 
replace N.W.Greening as a cooking apple 
and be planted extensively in sections having 
severe winters. 

A number of Wisconsin Hort Society mem- 
bers are testing the new hardy apricots in 
troduced from China by Dr. N. E. Hansen of 
South Dakota. ¢ 

In the strawberry world Beaver and Premier 
continue to retain their popularity in com- 
mercial sections, although hundreds of growers 
are experimenting with Dorsett, Fairfax, am 
Catskill. These varieties look very promising 
and will probably replace other varieties on 
soils and under conditions where they can 
most successfully grown. 

Rather surprising differences in results are 
being noted between different varieties & 
pending on soil conditions and locality. For 
example, Beaver has been a failure in many 
sections of the U.S. but continues to be @ 


Continued on page 22) 
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While the fertilizing value is great- 
est—and before it wastes moisture 
needed by the coming peach crop 
—this rich cover crop of Austrian 
Peas is turned into the soil. 

No worry over traction —the 
Twenty-Two’s broad tracks keep 
their sure footing even in damp, 
slippery cover crop. No time lost 
working over grades or side-hills 
—this rugged tractor is balanced 
to keep its tracks on the soil their 
full length. And the full-pressure- 
lubricated engine develops heavy- 
duty power to team with non-slip 
traction. 

With the 6-foot, offset cover crop 
disk, this “Caterpillar” Twenty- 
Two Tractor thoroughly cultivates 
the rolling 85-acre peach orchard 
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PEACH ORCHAR 


tynodtuncl 








p’s COVER CROP 


nite! 




















in only five 10-hour days. And tractor also helps Owner Lamar 
using only 2 gallons of low-cost Potts, Hogansville, Georgia, 
fuel per hour! raise 400 acres of cotton, corn 


Besides its orchard jobs, this and oats! 


CATERPILLAR (22"0" <2 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL 
ENGINES AND TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


SQ 2a eannany 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
Dept. A-4, Peoria, Illinois 





Gentlemen: I operate acres of orchard. 


My present power is 





Please send information on: 
(_] Orchard Model Twenty-Two (_] Orchard Model Thirty 
(_] Orchard Model Diesel RD 4 (_] “Caterpillar” Power for Orchards 


Name R.F.D 
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+ oe. 
H. L. Lantz, left, secretary of the American Pomological Society, pauses to chat 
with W. S. Campfield, center, secretary of the Virginia Horticultural Society, and G. 
Leslie Smith, president of Illinois Horticultural Society, at the Virginia meeting. 


ae 
3. 


Left to right: Francis G. Reiter, fruit grower of Mars, Pa.; J. U. Ruef, Pennsylvania 

State College extension horticulturist and new Pennsylvania association secretary; 

George A. Goodling, Loganville; and C. B. Snyder, Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Horti- 

cultural Association treasurer, look directly at the American Fruit Grower camera 
for this "shot" at the annual meeting of the association. 


H. W. Miller, left, veteran West Virginia fruit grower, and J. B. Whisnant, right, 
prominent Georgia fruit producer, look over the program of the Virginia meeting 
with Dr. H. P. Gould of the U.S.D.A. 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 20) 


very profitable variety in certain 
Wisconsin. Hence we urge gro 
different varieties and adopt thos 
to their soil. 

Fruit growers are being asked to co. 
with beekeepers in an effort to Prt | 
appropriation to drive foul brood {dieses a 
bees) from the State—H. J, RAHMLOW. 
Sec'y, Madison. ' 


Sections of 
Wers to + 
e best Suited 


Perate 


INDIANA—Practically all small 
apples have been sold out for ip ae 


‘and larger growers had comparatively fey 


apples still to be moved out of stora 
entered the last half of March. i 

Indications at that time pointed to a ye 
heavy apple bloom throughout the State 

Moisture conditions in orchards are to 
Even with less-than-average rainfall the a 
few months, deeper soils are expected t 
carry an adequate moisture supply farther into 
the season than in 1936. 

Considerably fewer orchards are operated 
under clean cultivation today as compared 
with a few years ago. Erosion problems, 
moisture-holding capacity, soil depths and 
soil temperatures have all contributed toward 
this gradual change of soil management 
throughout the State. 

Free to Hoosiers is 36-page Bulletin No, 
414, edited by Clarence E. Baker and entitled, 
"The Relation of Nitrogen and Soil Moisture 
to Growth and Fruitfulness of Apple Trees 
Under Different Systems of Soil Management,” 

Comparisons are given of commercial apple 
production on clean cultivated plots as com. 
pared with blue grass and alfalfa-sweet clover 
sods, both with and without commercial fer 
tilizer applications. 

Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station, 
West Lafayette, will send the bulletin upon 
request.—EVERETT WRIGHT, Sec'y, Lafayette, 


MASSACHUSETTS—The 43rd annual meet 
of Massachusetts Fruit Growers Association in 
Worcester was warmed up with a jolly at 
tendance of over 500 fruitmen. Convention 
was held in co-operation with the Union 
Agricultural meetings sponsored by the State 
Department of Agriculture. 

Discussions on orchard heating brought out 
the fact that heat is more important than 
smudge and that fruitmen should experiment 
with their particular situation before they go 
to too great expense in trying to prevent 
frosts in their orchards. 

Fruitmen who have tried orchard heating 
stated further it was necessary to keep con 
stant watch on the temperature and to have 
everything set for lighting the fires when the 
temperature got down to 31 degrees F, that 
being the point at which fires should be 
lighted. 

The association went on record as objecting 
to renaming of apple varieties to avoid con- 
fusion. Standardization of varieties and 
variety names certainly should be maintained. 
If we were to add, say, one name a year toa 
variety, by 1950 the situation would be 
comic. 

McIntosh is still New England's No. | 
apple, according to Dr. Richard Wellington, 
Geneva (N.Y.) Experiment Station. 

Shining light of the fruit show: Keown 
Orchards of Sutton. This orchard took both 
sweepstakes prizes, one on the bushel pack 
age class and one on the plate class—WIL- 


LIAM R. COLE, Sec'y, Amherst. 


WASHINGTON—A bill providing for a tax 
of two cents per cwt. on apples to support 
a national advertising campaign was recently 
passed by Washington legislators. 

This is the same assessment as has been 
paid by members of Washington State Apples, 
Inc., growers’ organization which launche 
industrial advertising on Washington apples 
on a voluntary basis this season. 

It is expected the growers’ organization will 
be taken over by the State to administer the 


new program. 
APRIL, 1937 
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THE farming industry—in every industry 
—truck buyers, with their greater profit 

in mind, are looking to GMC for extra value. 
Whatever yourhauling needs may be, you'll 
find inthe extensive GMC line a“truck-built” 
vehicle whose ability to perform ably and 
save money has already been conclusively 
proved. In the half-ton range, there are 
GMC’s in both 112-inch and 126-inch wheel- 
bases and with the largest standard bodies 
in the industry. In the 114-2 ton range, there 
is a. GMC in several wheelbases and with 







































features that set it apart as an unmatched 
value. And, of vital importance, every 
GMC has advanced stream - style and 
exclusive “dual-tone” color design that 


assure an ex- 
ceptionally 
distinctive 
appearance. 


Get the facts! 
See GMC for QUALITY AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN AVERAGE 








extra value! 





Our own Y. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS &€ TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION OF 
YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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OF SIX 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF iz short order 


@ For mowing between and under 
low trees the Motor Scythe can't be 
beat. It reaches in-under where it is 
almost impossible to mow with a hand 
scythe. Sturdily built, perfectly bai- 
anced, easily operated. 30 inch wheel, 
36 inch cutting bar mows 30 inch 

swath. 3%-horse 















power motor op- 
erates 4 hours on 
Y_ gallon of gas- 
oline. Weight, 
135 pounds. List 
price, $125.00 
(F. B., De- 
full 
ad- 



















troit). ” For 
particulars 
dress: 





DETROIT 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 

5457 W. Jefferson 
Detroit. Mich. 









































Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 

Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 

Good Food, Faultlessly Served and 

Uniform Rates, starting at $2.75 

single. 

In CLEVELAND it's 

@ THE HOLLENDEN 
RICHARD F. MARSH, Mgr. 

In COLUMBUS it's 

@ THE NEIL HOUSE 
TOM. A. SABREY, Mgr. 

In AKRON it's 

@ THE MAYFLOWER 
C. J. FITZPATRICK, Mgr. 

In TOLEDO it's 

@ THE NEW SECOR 
B. R. BRENAN, JR., Mgr. 

For Your Winter Vacation 

In MIAMI BEACH it's 


@ THE FLEETWOOD 





JOHN HEARST, Mgr. 
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Aerial view of Florida experimental vineyards. 
actually defoliated check plants. 








GRAPES - 











FLORIDA TESTS 

Striking results of a grape spraying 
experiment are shown in the above 
illustration. This work was con- 
ducted by Kenneth W. Loucks at the 
Leesburg Field Station of the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Of 
the many materials tested for the con- 
trol of the grape rots, Bordeaux 
proved best. The tests were conducted 
over a period of years and the results 
have proved of untold value to Flor- 
ida grape growers. 


BERRY MOTH CONTROL 


Entomologists of the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva have warned grape 
growers to be on the lookout for signs 
of the grape berry moth in their vine- 
yards. Periods of severe cold weather 
when the ground is not covered with 
snow usually account for the destruc- 
tion of large numbers of the over- 
wintering larvae of the berry moth, 
say the specialists, but in some vine- 
yards protection by snow may have 
allowed a sufficient survival to make 
possible troublesome infestations. 
Grape growers are urged, therefore, 
to take the necessary measures to com- 
bat this pest before it is too late. 
“Examine the blossom clusters fre- 
quently until the grapes are the size 
of small peas, for any signs of web- 
bing by the larvae of the grape berry 
moth,” says Prof. F. Z. Hartzell, New 
York station entomologist. “The 
young worms spin webs in the clus- 
ters which are usually readily de- 
tected. If the insects are present in 
any number, a thorough application 
of spray should be made immediately 
after the grapes have set, or at least 
by the time they have attained the size 
of buckshot. 

“Every effort should be made to 
eliminate the pest just after blossom- 





ing, as later applications will intro- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





Plots appearing as roadways are 


duce spray residue problems. Efficient 
control can be secured by a thorough 
spraying of the young berries,” 
Experiments in the eastern gra 

sections have shown that the berry 
moth can be controlled by spraying 
with arsenate of lead at the rate of 
three pounds to 50 gallons of Bor. 
deaux mixture. One application of 
this spray is made shortly after fruit 
setting, another about 10 days later, 
and the last when the grapes are about 





half grown. 


EARLY FRUIT BEARING 


A method whereby seedling grapes 
of California varieties may be brought 
into bearing in 18 months, instead of 
the usual four or five years, has been 
developed by U.S.D.A. scientists asa 
means of speeding up experimental 
breeding work with this fruit. 

At the Fresno, Calif., experiment 
station, Elmer Snyder and F. N. Har- 
mon of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try have used the simple “T”’ bud as 
a means of hastening fruit bearing of 
promising new varieties. 

The seeds are planted about the 
first of February in a greenhouse flat. 
A few weeks later, when the plant has 
come up and a few leaves have started 
to develop, it is transferred to a gallon 
can or a six to eight-inch greenhouse 
pot. By the latter part of May or first 
part of June the seedling attains a 
growth of 12 to 16 inches, from which 
three or four buds can be obtained. 

These are “T” budded into vigor- 
ous rootstocks or bearing vines in the 
vineyard. They are wrapped securely 
with rubber grafting tape and the 
cane is pinched off at the tip to check 
terminal growth. A week to 10 days 
later the shoot is cut back to the bud, 
leaving some of the original leaves 
as shade. As three or four buds are 
inserted in each shoot, the weaker 

ones are pinched back and only the 
strongest allowed to grow. These 
shoots, under the conditions at Fres- 
no, will bear fruit in August of the 
second year, about 18 months after 





the original seeds were planted. 


During the past year Snyder and 
APRIL, 1937 
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on made over 1,500 “T” buds 
saree ut 80 per cent grew success- 
- : The buds must be shaded dur- 
fey ciety warm weather the first 
phen It is also important to cut 
st . 


the shoots back at the proper time, and 


constant upright training was Laueel 
to promote more rapid growth. 


Although final commercial merits 
of a promising seedling cannot be de- 
cided this early, many qualities, such 
as color, shape, size and flavor, can be 

this time, thereby 


etermined at 
‘ mental work. 


speeding experi 





PLUM PRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 14) 

but is a good annual producer and 
starts to bear at an early age. 

Yellow Egg is well worth mention- 
ing as it is very attractive, good for 
the roadside market, and has quality 
that many of the other even less acid 
ones do not have. 

The purple Bradshaw attains good 
size, is good for eating fresh when 
ripe, and sells well at roadside stands 
and to hucksters. Early to ripen, it 
starts off the plum market. The tree 
is large and long lived. 

I have described varieties I con- 
sider most desirable to plant, stressing 
those in the prune class as my ex- 
rerience and observation convince me 
‘hese are the superior fruits. 

So far as diseases and insects af- 
fecting plums are concerned, these 
are as easily controlled as those of the 
apple. The trees are subject to scale 
and occasionally to red mite. Cur- 
culio is the worst insect enemy, but 
sprays applied properly will control 
it, Leaf spot disease, to which they 
are susceptible, can be controlled by 
combining a fungicide with the in- 
secticide. 

I began thinning plums years ago, 
endeavoring to prevent contact of 
specimens. The clusters hold mois- 
ture during wet times and encourage 
rots. Thinning of plums, however, is 
not as generally practiced as with 
larger fruits. 

Pruning is done by detailed thin- 
ning of the fruiting surface—not by 
cutting out large branches. 

I usually cultivate until midsum- 
mer, then sow a cover crop where 
the trees do not make too much 
shade, or let the planting grow to 
native grasses and weeds. Most of 
the soil is tiled for good drainage. 
Some of my trees are on sandy soil, 
but I have found that this type of 
soil is not as good as heavier land 
for plums. For fertilizers I have used 
mtrate of soda, cyanamid, sulphate of 
ammonia, and manure at different 
times, 

Improved varieties, along with 
Proper methods of pest control and 
soll management, must be considered 
by the plum grower if he is to obtain 
the greatest benefit from his enter- 
Prise, 
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No matter what crops you raise . . . no matter what your farm 
hauling problem may be... there’s a Ford V-8 Truck or Com- 
mercial Car that will handle your job and do it at low cost. That’s 
why farmers this year are changing to Fords and finding a new way 
to make more net profit on their crops. 

Every type in the Ford V-8 Truck and Commercial Car line is 
now available with an 85-horsepower V-8 engine improved to give 
greater economy in heavy-duty and high-speed service. In addi- 
tion, those types most often used for light loads are available with 
the new 60-horsepower V-8. This new engine has already proved 
itself a real money saver to the farmer whose loads are light. 

Get the facts about V-8 economy. Find out for yourself how 
a Ford V-8 Truck or Commercial Car can cut your farm hauling 
costs. Ask your nearest Ford dealer for an ‘‘on-the-job”’ test under 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


@ Convenient, economical terms through Authorized Ford Finance 
Plans of the Universal Credit Company 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


SAVE Money—Order at 
Low Cost Your Favorite 
Magazines 














Club No. 101 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. 
Woman’s World lyr. 
+ opeeeen lyr.} ONLY 
ome Circle l yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics................ = $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life.................... 1 yr. 


































Club No. 105 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. FIVE 
PECbOrEG] TROVE  qs-cascccnccecseesssse lyr. | ONLY 
een yy id (weekly) ..................-..- lyr. 1 60 

00 tories 1 yr. J 
Illustrated Mechanics lyr. $ 

Club No. 111 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| FOUR 
McCall’s Magazine........................ lyr. > ONLY 
Household Magazine..... 

Illustrated Mechanics.................... $1.40 

Club No. 112 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| FOUR 
oe te ry .l yr. > ONLY 

oman’s a lyr. 
Household Magazine 1 Ae $1.45 

Club No. 114 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| ALL 
Breeder’s Gazette.......................... yr. FIVE 
pe a World 1 yr. ONLY 

00 tories..... sl 9B, 
Poultry Tribune... 1 yr. $1.00 
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Choice of Any Three of the 




























Following Magazines for 
ees $1.00 
Check Three 
( ) American Poultry Journal............ i oe 
( ) Cloverleaf American Review........ 1 yr. 
( ) Everybodys Poultry Magazine....1 yr. 
( ) Gentlewoman Magazine................ 1 yr. 
( ) Rhode Island Red Journal............ 1 yr. 
( ) Successful Farming...................... 1 yr. 
( ) Michigan Farmer.......................... 1 yr. 
( ) Pathfinder (weekly)............ 26 issues 
( ) Illustrated Mechanics.................. 1 yr. 
( ) Plymouth Rock Monthly............ i yr. 
( ) Mother’s Home Life.................... 1 yr. 
* Peenone: Terie 1 yr. 
[” peemen” Siete 1 yr. 
i> PEO ON os So 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine.................... 1 yr. 
( -) Woman’s World.:........................:.. 1 yr. 
ee a f .| 1 yr. 
( ) Poslicsy Tribuse....................... 1 yr. 
( ) Capper’s Farmer............................ 1 yr. 
( ) Breeder’s Gazette.......................... 1 yr. 
( ) Home Arts Needlecraft................ 1 yr 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., | 
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enrnioned 5 ee for which please send me | 
gazines marked with an X. 
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In drying apricots, the fruit is halved, pit 


in California consider the apricot 
as probably the most difficult tree 
and crop to handle. Those who 
have grown both apricots and sweet 
cherries are somewhat divided in their 
opinion as to which of these two fruits 
requires the greater skill on the part 
of the orchardist, with the majority 
perhaps voting for the culture of the 
apricot as presenting the greatest num- 
ber of hazards. 

The tree itself in most locations pre- 

sents no great problem, being grown 
with almost equal success on apricot 
or peach root, and being adapted to 
heavier and more poorly drained soils 
by working on Myrobalan, certain 
strains of which are fairly satisfactory 
as a rootstock. The largest apricot 
trees that I know of in California are 
on peach roots and are now about 80 
years of age. Figure 1 shows one of 
these trees with a spread of more than 
60 feet. This tree has several times 
produced more than a ton of fruit in 
a season. Many orchards in Cali- 
fornia are over 50 years of age and 
apparently have many more years of 
profitable fruiting ahead. 
Although the trees are apparently 
thrifty, and long lived even when not 
grown under ideal conditions, the 
production of a profitable annual crop 
may be an altogether different matter. 
Fruit buds of the apricot are ap- 
parently as hardy to low winter tem- 
peratures as are those of the peach, 
but the blossoms and young fruits are 
the most susceptible of all deciduous 
fruits to a few degrees of frost, and 
in fact at certain stages of develop- 
ment a temperature of 31% degrees F 
if continued for an hour or two will 
cause loss. 





During the dormant period tem- 
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removed, placed in trays with the CUPS up, and 

exposed in a tight compartment to burning sulphur fumes. After removal from the sulphur 

house, the trays are spread on the ground and exposed to the sun for one to three days, 

The trays are then stacked, as shown in the background of above photograph, and drying 

completed in the shade, which takes another six or seven days. 
dry fruit is about five to one. 


APRICOT CULTURE 


(Continued from page 13) 































































Drying ratio of fresh to 


peratures must not be too mild or else 
the “rest” will not be broken. After 
unusually warm winters many fruit 
buds drop rather than opening, thus 
resulting in a decided reduction in 
crop. Where irrigation facilities are 
available, the apricot grows success- 
fully under climates ranging from cool 
coastal districts to desert conditions, 
The time of harvest is dependent upon 
the accumulation of a certain number 
of heat units, whether secured in 1 
or 130 days, a fact explaining the 
earliness of certain districts. Tem- 
peratures of about 103 degrees F and 
upward during the ripening season 
cause “pit burn”—a darkening of the 
flesh around the pit—which spoils the 
fruit for fresh consumption or canning 
and lowers its value for drying. 

Adequate soil moisture must be 
present at all times if regular and 
profitable fruiting is to be obtained. 
Irrigation facilities are necessary to 
maintain sufficient new growth and 
annual crops. From two to eight ir- 
rigations per season are given depend- 
ing upon the district and soil type. 
Some varieties, such as the Tilton, 
seem to be less tolerant of drought 
than others, such as the Royal. 

On account of the ultimate size of 
the apricot tree under suitable sail 
conditions, it is questionable whether 
they should ever be planted closer than 
24 by 24 feet. All varieties grown ate 
apparently self-fertile and no pro 
vision for cross-pollination is neces 
sary. 

One-year-old trees are usually 
planted and headed to a whip at about 








30 inches above the ground. Three 
main branches are selected at the 


first winter pruning and_ generally 
APRIL, 1987 
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t about shoulder height. At 
dannual pruning from five to 
ndary scaffolds are saved 
ding. Thereafter, the trees 
are “thinned” each year so long as 
adequate replacement wood can be se- 
cured without recourse to “heading. 
Fruit is produced on one-year shoots 
and short-lived spurs. After the 
each, the apricot probably receives 
the most severe pruning of the vari- 
ous deciduous tree fruits grown in 
California. In addition to limiting the 
crop by pruning, hand thinning of the 
fruit is almost universally practiced. 

Bacterial gummosis, brown rot, 
black heart, and shot hole fungus 

Coryneum ) are the most serious dis- 
eases. Insect pests include the peach 
root borer, peach twig borer, canker 
worm, leaf roller, brown apricot scale, 
and black scale. Except bacterial 
gummosis, black heart, and the root 
porer, all these troubles may be con- 
trolled by known spray programs. 
Amputation and scarification, plus a 
disinfectant, afford some control of 
bacterial gummosis. Paradichloro- 
benzene has proved useful against the 
root and crown borer. 

The Royal, an old French variety, 
and the English variety, Blenheim 
(Shipley), are most widely planted. 
These two sorts were undoubtedly dis- 
tinct varieties as first introduced but 
have become decidedly confused in 
more recent years, so that few, if any, 
can with certainty distinguish between 
them. Both of these varieties are 
entirely satisfactory for fresh con- 
sumption, canning, and drying. 

During the past 30 years a Cali- 
fornia seedling, the Tilton, has been 
planted rather widely in the interior 
valleys. It is larger than either Royal 
or Blenheim and produces heavy crops 
under ideal conditions. Its quality for 
either drying or canning does not 
equal Royal or Blenheim. 


The Moorpark, another old English 
variety, is of the highest quality for all 
purposes but has almost passed out of 
cultivation on account of shyness in 
production. The so-called Wenatchee 
Moorpark is popular in Washington 
and some of the other western states. 

The Derby, Stewart, Newcastle, 
and Wiggan are occasionally planted 
in early districts for fresh shipment. 
The latter two are rather soft and 
must be harvested too firm for best 
quality. The Derby and Stewart 
closely resemble the Royal and are 
often shipped as such. 

Apricots are generally picked by 
hand, proper maturity being deter- 
mined largely by color. For distant 
shipment a full straw color and com- 
plete freedom of flesh from the pit is 
the maturity criterion ; for the cannery 
and dry yard, the fruit is left on the 
trees until much softer, being most 
mature for drying. After picking 
there is no increase in sugar content. 

In California, apricots for the east- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Cultivates 26 acres of corn 
in 8 hours with a high com- 
pression Oliver “70” 
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*‘With high compression, good gasoline is more economical than 
ever,” says Merritt Klopfenstein of Dundee, Michigan, who 
farms 260 acres. Mrs. Klopfenstein runs the Sunny Ridge 
Hatchery, with a 40,000-chick capacity, making a specialty of 
ducklings and turkey poults. 


HE economy of good gasoline isan my old tractor together, the Oliver 

old story to Merritt Klopfenstein, made four rounds of the field to the 
Dundee, Michigan. He’s been using it _—_other’s three. Our first high compres- 
more than ten years in his old low __ sion tractor has proved to us that good 
compression tractor, and has only had __ gasoline is more economical than ever, 
the valves ground twice and no major _and that is why we are going to trade 
repairs. But the performance of his our old low compression tractor for 
new high compression Oliver ‘“70’’ another new high compression Oliver 


opened his eyes. Rowcrop ‘70.’” 
He writes, “I’ve done my first full Good gasoline in your car, truck or 
season’s work with my high compres- _ tractor steps up the useful power, gets 


sion Oliver “70? and it’s more eco- — work done faster, eliminates costly re- 
nomical, more powerful, and covers pairs, and in your tractor, reduces oil 
the ground faster. For example, I cul- bills by as much as two-thirds. Get 
tivated 26 acres of corn from 7 0’clock __ this added economy, performance, and 
at night to 3 o’clock in the morning, _ speed by using regular grade gasoline. 


and in eight hours steady work, used Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chry- 
only one-half a gallon of gasoline to _sler Building, New York, manufac- 
the acre. turers of anti-knock fluids for premium 


“When I used my new Oliver and _and regular gasolines. 


[t pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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pump. 


Roller bearing ‘trucks. 
Interchangeable steel or - 


wood tanks. 


@ Hardie sprayers are designed and built to cut the 
cost of spraying. The vertical crankshaft driven 
pump; the complete selective lubrication of every 
moving part including plunger and plunger cups; 
the ready accessibility of every part making for 
quick, easy, economcal service; the complete dust- 
proofing of pump and engine; the roller bearing 
trucks—each and every part of a Hardie sprayer 
specifically and directly reduces the cost of spray 
application. @ Then consider the long, long life of 
the Hardie—the years of use in which the owner 
gets rich dividends on his investment— no trouble, 
no loss of time nor material, pratically no upkeep 
expense. Whatever may be your spraying require- 
ments—large or small—insist upon having Hardie 


efficiency and economy. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 
HUDSON, MICH. 
Branch Factories, Sales and Service Offices: 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Calif., Kansas 
City, Mo., Brockport, N. Y., Hagerstown, Md. 
Export Dept., Detroit, Mich. 







. You must have a 1937 
Hardie catalog to learn 
about the really newthings 
in the sprayerindustry.We 
will gladly send youacopy 
of this beautiful 64-page 
book. Write for it. 
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CONTROL OF CHERRY 
AND PLUM BLACK KNoy 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


University of Vermont 


Brack KNOT disease js not new 
but is a very troublesome and mm 
curring one. It often appears ‘a 
great abundance on uncultivated 
plums and cherries, and Spreads to 
cultivated ones. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows a tree that is heavily infecteg 
with black knot. This is an extreme 
case and a tree in this condition should 
receive immediate attention. In this 
instance, it would not be worth whik 
to try to save the tree by cutting oy 
affected limbs or individual knots 
The tree is too much knotted. | 
would be better to cut the tree off a 
the ground and put the whole spe. 
men on the bonfire. 

But many times one may find only 
a few knots in a plum or cherry 
orchard or on trees in the fence row 
or in the garden. Such trees can be 
cleared of black knots and the troy. 
ble prevented from spreading to 
other cultivated trees. If this work 
is done before the season opens and 
before the spores have spread, good 
control should be secured. Cut the 
limbs one foot below the knot so as 
to remove all infected tissue. Black 
knot extends down the tissue farther 
than is apparent on the outside. 





Black knot disease of plum with swellings al 


over the tree. If the knot is cut off a 
burned before the season opens, sprea 


the trouble is forestalled. 
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Peach thinning, as practiced by these workers, is an important part of every peach 
grower's cultural program. 


PEACH THINNING 


(Continued from page 11) 


The first extends up to about the time 
the pit begins to harden at the tip. 
During that time the stone reaches its 
full size, although the flesh is as yet 
quite thin about it. During the second 
growth period the enlargement in the 
peach as a whole is relatively slight. 
This lasts in Elberta up until five 


is reduced on overloaded trees. Since 
fruit bud formation is so intimately 
connected with growth, unthinned 
trees have sometimes produced no 
more than 10 per cent as many fruit 
buds as the thinned trees. The color 
of the fruit is also increased by thin- 
ning, and the time of ripening is 


Taste I. The relation between thinning, nitrating, and pruning in controlling 
size. Elberta season of 1931. 















































p D 
g v Yield of fruit in pounds Av. 
_ - . 
Treatment ee of the different sizes yield 
Orchard “ ° per 
Thin- | & S | tree 
Nitrogen Pruning ning | ‘|°*|0-134”| 134-2”| 2-214"| 214-214"|21%4"-up] (Ibs.) 
1, C. F. Heaton 3 Ibs. Sulphate|Regular or- |None /13] 5) 172 179 23 0 0 374 
New Burnside of ammonia |chard mod. 
heavy 
2. C. F. Heaton 3 1bs. Sulphate} None None |13] 2} 10 93 183 101 1 388 
New Burnside of ammonia 
3. C. F. Heaton 3 Ibs. Sulphate|Heavy in None |13] 3} 83 183 97 12 3 378 
New Burnside of ammonia "30 & ‘31 
4. M.J. McBride &|5 Ibs. Nitrate |Moderately |None j|14} 1 8 152 222 40 0 422 
Son, Villa Ridge| of soda heavy 
5. C. F. Heaton None Regular or- 5” 114/10 1 13 73 104 18 209 
New Burnside chard mod. 
heavy 
6. M.J. McBride &|5 Ibs. Nitrate |Light cuts 5” |14/11 0 30 172 171 33 414 
Son, Villa Ridge! of soda 30 & '31 | 

















weeks or so before harvest. The last 
growth period is sometimes spoken of 
as the “final swell’ and it is during 
this period that the effects of thinning 
are most noticeable. 

Before passing to a more detailed 
consideration of the place of thinning 
in the orchard program, it might be 
well to note some general considera- 
tions regarding this practice. These 
have all been noticed previously by 
practical men and need only to be 
mentioned here in order to place them 
in the picture. To begin with, it is 
common knowledge that shoot growth 
APRIL, 1937 


evened up. A reduction of the crop 
load can completely avoid break- 
ing, except possibly with the older 
trees where winterkilling has in- 
jured the heartwood so that the scaf- 
fold limbs are brash, In this case brac- 
ing is necessary. An important after- 
effect of thinning is found in the 
greater hardiness of both the tree and 
the fruit buds. 

Thinning needs to be considered al- 
so in relation to nitrate applications, 
pruning, age of tree, type of growth, 
etc. The relationship between pruning, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Users of Chipman Hi-Test Lead Arsenate 
know for a fact that this lead is deadlier. 
They prefer it for codling moth control 
because: 


IT'S PURER. Guaranteed to contain 
98.15% di-ortho lead arsenate, recognized 
by authorities as the most desirable form. 


IT'S SURER KILLING. Guaranteed to 
contain 32.50% killing ingredient (arsenic 
pentoxide), an 8% greater guarantee than 
ordinary leads guaranteeing only 30%. 


IT'S SAFER TO FOLIAGE. Guaranteed 
to contain not more than 0.25% water solu- 
ble arsenic, which burns foliage. Other 
leads may contain up to 0.7%, practically 
three times as much. 

Don’t take chances with your fruit this 
year. Use Hi-Test Lead Arsenate and these 
equally effective Chipman Orchard Prod- 
ucts: Dormant Oils, Sulphur Cream, Sum- 
mer Oil, Dry Lime Sulphur, Nicotine 
Sulphate, Miscible Cresylic Acid. 

Manufactured by Chipman Chemical 
Company, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Branch offices at Chicago, Ill., Houston, 
Tex., Tallulah, La., Palo Alto, Cal. and 
Yakima, Wash. 


CHIPMAN 


HI-TEST 
LEAD ARSENATE 
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No Time Like g& aap 
Now to Get in— "(yggiaana & 
Make up to $75 aweek so x. 


It’s notrick tomakeupto$12 
a day when you use yourcarasa McNess 
*“*Store on Wheels.” Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof. 


We Supply Capital — Start Now! 


There’s no better work anywhere — 
pays well, permanent, ni no experience to start and 
we supply capital to help you started quick. You 
start m Sm a first day. Write at once for Mc- 
Ness Dealer Book—tells all—no obl (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 456 Adams St, Freeport, IIL 


UseYour 
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to Raise 


Your 


PAY 


tion. 











gral 
( : GRAVELY 


DEN TRACTOR & 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Box 603 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
Three machines in one .. 
Cultivates your garden .. 
Cuts the tallest weeds .. 
Mows your lawn . . Ideal 
for Estate Owner. 
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These Tender Buds..... 
YOUR NEXT 
YEAR’S APPLES 





Get PROTECTION this year without 
sacrificing NEXT YEAR’S FRUIT! 


ue KOLOFOG 


FUSED BENTONITE-SULPHUR 


1 Because KOLOFOG is toxic but not caustic-- it protects 


against diseases - - and allows the leaves to make big fruit 


and develope the buds - - YOUR NEXT YEAR’S APPLES. 
2 Because KOLOFOG iis colloidal, it mixes readily with water 


- - will not float on top or settle at the bottom of the spray 
tank - - thus assuring a uniform spray application over all fruit 
and foliage 

Ask for Complete Information 


n YOU 
“Sy Buy 


Ade dei?.) NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO, INc 
Sur pRoTSS MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATE . . NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD. BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 



















COPPER SULPHATE 


99% pure, always uniform—the 
standard for home mixed 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE Wecnen 


een voy 


Write tor 
Booklet, 
Bordeaux 
. Mixture—Its Prep- 


aration and use” 


* 
Mono-Hydrated Copper Sulphate 
35% Metallic Copper Content 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 
A Unit of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
40 WALL ST.,.N.Y.C. * 230 N. MICH. AVE.. CHICAGO 
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EASTERN CHERRIES 


(Continued from page 15) 


fruit and side branches, 

sunlight is also inducive ¢ 
growth and the forming 
spurs on the lower branches wh 
we wish to produce as large a pottins 
of the crop as possible, ~. 

Annual or semi-annual Pruning ; 

: 1S 
recommended, for if pruning jg gp. 
layed longer than this, the sone 
branches become shaded and on 
ened, and much of the bearing a. 
face which will be produced at the io 
must later be cut away. All cuts - 
made to laterals growing out anj 
downward, with plenty of bearing gy. 
face left throughout the tree. Sweets 
require much less pruning than soy, 
but are headed so that they may 
picked with an 18-foot ladder, 4j 
sours are pruned so that they may jk 
picked with an eight-foot stepladder 

Most of the harvesting is done by 
women and children, and if trees are 
regularly pruned, we have gone q 
long way to insure an ample supply 
of desirable help at harvest time. 
Thorough pruning also helps in main. 
taining a proper size and grade of 
fruit. 

During the early years of the plan. 
tation it is advisable to intercrop with 
such row-crops as potatoes, cabbage, 
beans or tomatoes. The cultural prac. 
tices employed in producing these in. 
terplanted crops are inducive to rapid 
development of the trees and their 
early maturity. After three or four 
years the orchard may be seeded 
down, preferably to a legume crop 
and by the addition of manure o 
other mulching materials, maintained 
as a sod orchard. 

Sweet cherries do their best under 
these conditions, and we find theres 
much less damage from cracking of 
fruit in the sod orchards than in the 
cultivated. Many of our best yield: 
ing Montmorency orchards have beer 
down to sod for 15 years without 
having been broken up in that length 
of time. The grass which soon be 
comes a volunteer growth between the 
rows, is cut twice a season. Vey 
little damage is caused by mice or rab 
bits to cherry trees. Spraying, hat- 
vesting, and all other operations art 
much easier when the orchard 1 
maintained in sod. The result is mor 
economical production. 

Cherries, both sweet and sour, tt 
spond to liberal applications of nitre 
gen. Annual applications of from 
three to 10 pounds of nitrate of sot 
or equivalent, depending upon the ag 
and vigor of the tree, are applied 
about two weeks before blossom time 
In order to maintain production, tht 
tree should make a terminal growtl 
of 10 to 14 inches each year. Thi 
growth develops the fruit spurs atl 


forms healthy buds which are mot 
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to withstand the frequent low 


likely just previous to blossom 


temperatures 
time. . 

The insects and fungous diseases 
ch attack the cherry are relatively 

few and easily controlled. Leaf spot 
and maggot, with some attention 

‘ven to brown rot, constitute about 
all the enemies of the Montmorency. 
About four sprays of lime and sul- 
phur with arsenate of lead, three pre- 
yious to picking and one after, will 
control these. The sweet cherry has 
the additional enemy of black aphis, 
which is easily controlled by the ap- 

lication of nicotine or other sprays 
made during the dormant period. 

The present size of our farm is 
1300 acres. The orchard acreage is 
550 and is made up of 410 acres of 
apples, 100 acres sour cherries and 40 
acres of sweet cherries. The sour 
rherry planting is about 90 per cent 

fontmorency and 10 per cent Eng- 
lish Morello. These trees vary in 
age from two to 29 years, and the 
planting distance is 20 by 20 and 24 
by 24 feet. 

We hire bees for the orchard and 
use about one colony to the acre if 
pollination is a problem. 

Our present plans call for a slight 
expansion of the sour cherry orchard 
and Montmorency will be used. We 

fare, however, going to increase the 
sweet cherry planting, using about 
one-half Napoleon for the new stock 
and the remainder about one-quarter 
each of Windsor and Schmidt. 

Manure obtained from our more 
than 100 head of stock on the farm is 
used for mulching in the cherry or- 
chard. In addition to this we use 
fertilizers each year. 

My father and brother are also in- 
terested in the farm operation. We 
hire 20 men by the year for the or- 
chard, dairy and general farm work. 
Our mechanical equipment includes 
three trucks, seven tractors and 11 
sprayers. 

I believe the cherry industry needs 
organization for control of the pack 
during years of high production, and 
advertising for increased consumption. 


Tree Wax Seals and Heals 


Periodical examination of tree 
trunks may prove to be time well 
spent. Cracks, crevices, wounds and 
diseased tissue may be found which 
should be taken care of promptly. A 
wound dressing which is said to have 
healing qualities is now on the market. 
Graftwax-Tree Healant can be ap- 
plied at any time and is used also in 
budding: and grafting. 


whi 








Peachot Crop in Colorado 


Two Colorado growers, Gene 
Hubbard of Orchard City and Fred 
Coombe of Cedaredge, harvested a 
novelty crop, peachots, last year. 
This fruit, a cross between the peach 
and apricot, is rare, as the trees bear 
only once every several years. 
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INSURE 
FRUIT 
CROP 


AGAINST 


nAIL 


One hail storm undoes the orchard work 
of months—destroys the brightest pros- 
pects for a profitable crop. 


Why carry all the risk yourself? Why 
spend your time spraying, dusting, fer- 
tilizing, pruning, only to have it all 
wiped out by a single hail storm? 





Your investment in money and time 
deserves protection in a reliable com- 
pany writing Hail Insurance. Look at 
the list below, with risks distributed 
over the country, and let one of them 
relieve you of this heavy responsibility. 
Talk to your local agent now about Hail 
Insurance. 





APPLES RUINED BY HAIL 





Etna Insurance Company 
World Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Piedmont Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Alliance Insurance Company 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National Security Fire Insurance Company 
Central Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Sentinel Fire Insurance Company 
Michigan Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
New England Fire Insurance Company 


SEE LOCAL AGENT IN YOUR TOWN 
OR ADDRESS THE COMPANY 


HAIL DEPARTMENT—209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





THESE APPLES A TOTAL LOSS 
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: 
AUDITORIUM 
HOTEL RATES 


Now from $f 


Bust think-you can now 
enjoy the comfort and lux 
ury of the Auditorium Hotel 
for as little as 15° a day 
for a room without private 
bath or from $25° a day with 
private bath. A splendid 
location— every conven- 
ience — in an atmosphere 
of luxury at low cost. 
George H. Mink, Manager 


MICHIGAN AVE. AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO, 

















Spray Guns with Controlled Streamline 


W. L. HAMILTON & CO. 


BANGOR - MICHIGAN 





Six Models - A gun for every purpose 





WINE MAKERS MANUAL 
In this book Peyton Boswell reveals 
every secret he employs at U. S. Winery 
No. 59 which will benefit the home wine 
maker or the small winery. Whoever 
follows the methods described cannot fail 
to make the best possible wine from the 
variety of grapes he uses. Written in 
easy, understandable style. Illustrated. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 















SALE CATALOG— FREE 
Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at Fac- 
tory Prices. Easy Terms— 
as little as 18¢c a day—Year 
to Pay. More Bargains than 
in 20 Big Stores. New styles, 
# new features, new colors. 
fem 30 days free trial—360 days 
a approval test— 24-hour 
shipments. The Kalamazoo 
Stove Co., Manufacturers. 
495 Rochester Avenue, 
Kaiamazoo, Michigan. 
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weet Direct to You” 






Over 1,100,000 
Satisfied Users 
37 Years in Business 
Write for FREE Catalog 
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nitrating, and thinning has been given 
some attention in the Illinois experi- 
ments. One page from our notebook 
has been included in Table I, which 
illustrates what can or cannot be done 
to the crop through these three va- 
riables. 

Since the objective in growing 
peaches is to obtain both size and 
yield, the data summarized will be 
particularly interesting from that 
angle. Of the salient points which may 
be noted in the table, the unthinned 
trees in the Heaton orchard (Experi- 
ment 1) are of special interest. In this 
instance the unthinned tree matured 
an average of 374 pounds of fruit per 
tree but a large proportion of the crop 
was below one and _ three-fourths 
inches in size. These particular trees 
matured an average of 3,200 fruits 
each and with this much of a load it 
was impossible to size up the crop 
even though the yield was not exces- 
sively high. By way of contrast, the 
trees in Experiment 6 may be noted. 
Here the yield was higher but the 
number per tree was limited. A large 
proportion of the yield fell in the larg. 
er commercial sizes. 

The success of sizing up fruit 
through nitrate applications when 
pruning and thinning are omitted is 
illustrated in Experiment 2. In this 
instance the upper limit of a crop load 
was reached in the absence of thinning 
and as a result much of the crop, par- 
ticularly that in the clustered part of 
the tree, fell into the smaller sizes. By 
way of contrast, in Experiment 3, 
heavy pruning and nitrating were 
tried without thinning, with a result 
even more disastrous than in the 
above. Likewise in Experiment 4 with 





fairly heavy nitrate applications ayd 
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Two limbs with about the same "leaf surface" which shows the reduction in size from 
"clustering" but a greater yield. 


PEACH THINNING 


(Continued from page 29) 
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with moderately heavy pruning, thin- 
ning was omitted. The yield was high, 
but as in the other unthinned trees, 
the size was small. In Experiment 5 
the crop was limited by both thinning 
and pruning but nitrogen was omitted. 
In this instance the fruit set lighter 
and tended to drop to a greater extent, 
thus limiting the load to nearly half 
that of some of the other treatments. 
In these trees there was a type of 
growth, generally spoken of as a high 
carbohydrate growth, which produced 
an especially fine color in the fruit 
although the yield was cut. The fruit 
ripened evenly and was all harvested 
at one picking. 

The general trend of the results in 
this table will show definitely how 
these three variables can be used in 
controlling size. Judgment will be re- 
quired to direct the type of thinning 
required under different growth con- 
ditions but with experience these vari- 
ables can all be brought into balance 
and the stage set each year for a fair 
yield even if growth conditions hap- 
pen to be unfavorable. 

One more thing now needs to be 
considered and that is the “final 
swell.” The thinning problem as re- 
lated to the other treatments, comes 
to a focus at this time. Experienced 
growers know how difficult that last 
week is with a peach crop. Always the 
possibility of prolonged rainy periods 
with brown rot and delayed picking 
have to be considered, to say nothing 
of the price level. In other words, 
when shall we pick? If the picking 1s 
done too soon, both quality and yield 
are cut. If done late the quality in- 
creases but the shipping radius is 
shortened. Studies at Illinois station 


show that a peach enlarges when the 
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supply is adequate up until 

or three days.after it starts to 
aes soft. Obviously, then, over- 
ie becomes more acute during 
the final three or four days than at 
any other time. This point has been 
carefully considered at a number of 
stations and viewed from the market- 
ing angle it seems that peach growers 
will have to give more thought to the 
degree of ripening before picking is 


moisture 


started. 

With a 25-foot planting distance, 
an average yield of mature trees could 
easily be placed at 300 to 500 bushels 

er acre. During the last week if 
growth conditions are adequate and 
the crop load not too heavy, peaches 
enlarge in the neighborhood of one- 
sixteenth of an inch or more in di- 
ameter per day. In other words, ex- 
pressed in the terms of bushels, the 
yield increases five to fifteen bushels 
each day. This fact can be taken full 
advantage of by careful picking or 
“topping.” Picking too soon may be 
serious from the standpoint of the 
bearing of quality upon repeat orders. 
On the other hand, the time element 
becomes an important factor where 
large acreages are involved. When all 
of these variables are taken into con- 
sideration, it requires good manage- 
ment to control the situation. Other 
things being to our choosing, picking 
can be gaged by the shipping distance 
and the market requirement as to ripe- 
ness. At best, however, the time is so 
short, and the time limits so great, 
that everything has to “click” at har- 
vest time. 

There is another aspect to the size 
problems in peaches which needs to 
be taken into consideration. My asso- 
ciate in these experiments—R, L. Mc- 
Munn—has determined that there is 
about twice as much surface to be 
peeled in a bushel of one and three- 
fourths-inch peaches as compared to 
a bushel of three-inch peaches. And 
as strange as it may seem, there is 
more flesh in 50 pounds of peaches of 
the larger size than in the smaller, 
partly because there are fewer seeds. 


In its final analysis, it will be seen 
that there are a good many angles to 
the thinning problem as it is related 
to the tree condition and the crop load. 
It would seem that under eastern con- 
ditions it would be only fair to set 
the stage each year for average 
growth conditions. If the season turns 
out to be especially dry, the commer- 
cial sizes can be reached with a fair 
Proportion of the crop. Thinning is 
thus seen to be more necessary during 
those years when a large crop is in 
Prospect, so that the general level of 


the pack can be raised accordingly. 
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United States Rubber Company 








TEMPERED RUBBER 


GIVES THE “U.S.” ROYAL BOOT ONE THIRD 
LONGER WEAR THAN ORDINARY BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE TIRE TREAD SOLE. PIGSKIN 
FINISH. AND, LIKE OTHER “U.S.” BOOTS, 
EVERY BOOT IS LEAK-TESTED BEFORE IT 
LEAVES THE FACTORY. 









ASK TO SEE THE 
NEW ROYAL RAINCOAT 
WITH PIGSKIN FINISH 










UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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"SELF-SERVER" 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 
growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 
Beautifully and Strongly Made 


Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$2.25 postpaid 
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1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 











CHARACTER 


Here, one instinctively feels those 
perfections of hospitality and serv- 
ice that have made The Bellevue 
famous ... Rates Begin at $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
One of the few famous hotels in America 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 








ENJCY BEAUTIFUL 


FALSE TEETH 


oe 


LOW PRICES 





free impression material 
UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 


1557 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 








CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS 


World's Finest Summer Legume 


Build ~~ soil. Prevent erosion. 
SIMPSON NURSERY CO., Monticello, Florida 
We sold the seed to Mr. Lutz whose 


article appeared in December issue 
of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 














gF7 STRAWBERRIES 
TSN Pp A Allen’s 1937 Berry- 
i ;. - De P dees  egaamaaed 
COPY FREE’ WRITE TODAY 


THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
284 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTO 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen.Fruit Growers 
Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1105 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PROFITABLE PEACH PRODUCTION FACTORS 


(Continued from page 10) 


We think that the poorer growth 
made by the trees in lespedeza and 
sweet clover is due to the fact that 
they suffered more in periods of 
moisture deficiency than trees in cul- 
tivation alone or with summer cover 
crops. From moisture samples taken, 
we observed that the amount of mois- 
ture in the soils under the sweet clover 
and lespedeza was reduced to a critical 
point, that is, to the wilting percentage 
of moisture for that soil, for a con- 
siderable period of time in each of 
those years. In 1936 we had little 
summer rainfall; the moisture in the 
first two feet of soil in the lespedeza 
plot was reduced both by the trees 
and the cover crop to the wilting per- 
centage for a four weeks’ period in 
late June and July, and again in Au- 
gust for a three weeks’ period from 
August 1 to August 21. This last 
period was the time of final fruit 
swelling. 

The growing cover crops require 
plant nutrients for their growth and 
in this way compete with the tree. In 
1936, we studied the nitrate content 
of the soil of plots at weekly intervals. 
Nitrates were low under lespedeza 
and cultivation, but high under sweet 
clover and soybeans. The growth of 
the trees, therefore, appears to have 
been affected more by periods of crit- 
ical moisture shortage rather than by 
nitrate deficiency. 


We have been attempting to deter- 
mine the best way to handle the sweet 
clover-lespedeza to reduce to a min- 
imum this competition with the trees 
for moisture. It may mean that alter- 
nating middles of lespedeza or sweet 
clover with a summer cover such as 
soybeans, cowpeas, or crotalaria will 
be satisfactory. Whatever the cover 
used, it should be clipped or disked up 
during long dry spells to conserve the 
moisture for the trees. 


There are certain definite ad- 
vantages in the use of cover crops in 
a peach orchard. Where soils are not 
of sufficient depth to permit the use 
of summer cover crops, certainly a 
winter cover crop should be used, not 
only from the standpoint of its bene- 
fit in preventing washing, but also 
from the standpoint of its nutritional 
value to the trees when disked under 
each spring. The cover crop serves 
a very important function in utilizing 
mineral elements, particularly _ ni- 
trates, and preventing their leaching 
from the soil in winter. These are 
made available to the tree along with 
other important mineral constituents 
when the cover crop decays in the soil. 


While the practice of growing sum- 
mer and winter cover crops may be 
used to advantage during the early 
life of the orchard, the single winter 
cover crop may be the only one that 
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can be used after the trees hay 
reached bearing age. Since in oe 
orchards the trees are planted 20 
20 feet apart, the root systems con 
to occupy all of the area between - 
trees when the trees are about five t 
six years of age. Cover crops, es : 
cially deep-rooted ones like ‘ 
clover, may compete with the trees 
when this stage of growth is reached 

Many growers report that they aie 
unable to obtain even a winter cover 
crop in their old peach orchards afte, 
the trees have begun to crowd, A sat- 
isfactory cover will not be obtained 
unless fertilizer is used at the time 
the cover crop is seeded. I have seen 
the production of very satisfactory 
cover crops in old orchards by this 
method. s 

Another very important use of the 
cover crop in addition to its nutritional 
value is to facilitate water penetration 
and prevent run-off. In our experi- 
mental orchard which is planted on a 
rather steep slope, very little washing 
has been observed from spring rains 
following disking in of a good rye and 
vetch winter cover crop. Likewise, on 
this same soil, little washing has been 
observed from late summer rains after 
good summer cover crops have been 
disked under. By a good cover crop, 
of course, is meant a good growth of 
plants over the entire area. 


Other important factors in the 
profitable production of peaches are 
the size and quality of fruit. It is in 
years of heavy production especially 
that these factors are important in 
bringing an increased price to the pro- 
ducer. Our most important commer- 
cial variety of peach which we are 
growing today is not one of the high- 
est quality even when grown under 
favorable conditions. On overloaded 
trees with poor leaf area, where suf- 
ficient thinning has not been done, the 
fruits may be small and of inferior 
quality. This kind of fruit does not 
sell readily and in years of heavy pro- 
duction fruits of poor size and quality 
do not appeal to the consumer, and 
their accumulation on the market 
tends to aggravate the price depres- 
sion created by a large crop. In Vir- 
ginia the Elberta variety has proved 
very satisfactory as a commercial 
variety. It fits well into the seasonal 
distribution of peaches from other 
producing centers. Here, as in other 
states, however, this variety is not 
of the highest quality when produced 
on trees with a poor leaf area and on 
soil inadequately supplied with mots- 
ture. 

In experimental studies made with 
the Elberta variety, we have found 
that fruits grown with a small leaf 
area—about 10 to 15 leaves per frutt 


—are small, of rather poor quality, 
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‘1 sugar and somewhat bitter. 
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40 leaves per fruit—tne size and 
.. ity superior ; hence 
eating qualit) are far superior ; he 
the necessity for hand thinning to ad- 
‘ust the fruit-leaf ratio in years when 

is heavy. 
sg eee to regulate the size of the 
load as well as to increase the vigor 
of bearing trees is also an important 
adjunct to thinning in securing size 
and quality. The value of nitrogen for 
maintaining tree vigor has already 
heen mentioned. Pruning of bearing 
trees is also important and necessary 
in stimulating a vigorous shoot 
growth. Vigorous shoots produced 
near the ends of cut-back branches 
ysually bear large leaves, and when 
these shoots are thinned sufficiently 
so that the leaf surface is well enough 
exposed to sunlight to permit maxi- 
mum leaf function, the fruits pro- 
duced are usually of good size and 
color. 

An adequate supply of moisture 
available to the tree is of equal im- 
portance to leaf area in_ obtaining 
color and size of fruit. The peach 
fruit exhibits three definite growth 
periods as it increases in size from 
blossoming to maturity. For the EI- 
herta variety, the first period covers 
about 60 days while the young fruit 
increases principally in axial and 
suture diameters. Then follows a 
rather slow period of development 
which is roughly the period of pit 
hardening and which lasts about 40 
days. Finally a third period of growth 
js noted which starts about 30 days 
before final harvest. 

This last period which the grower 
knows as the period of final swell is 
one of marked increase in volume, and 
the fruit fills out in cheek diameter. 
When soil moisture is lacking during 
this final period, even though the 
fruits on the tree have been well 
thinned, the unfavorable effect on final 
fruit size will be marked. It was this 
condition that existed in many parts 
of Virginia this year and accounted 
for the large quantity of fruit of 
small size and color. The effect of 
cover crops on the moisture supply 
during this period of final swell is one 
to be considered, especially on shallow 
soils, 

In addition to growth factors which 
may affect size and quality, the im- 
portance of developing higher quality 
varieties of peach must be emphasized. 
As a result of the breeding work that 
has been in progress for the past 25 
years, we are just beginning to see 
results in the production of new varie- 
ties of higher quality. Some of these 
have been fairly widely tested while 
others are on preliminary trial. Many 
show distinct promise for growers 
who are interested in planting varie- 
ties that mature earlier than Elberta. 
Peach growers of any region should 
be interested in these new varieties 
which may compete on the market 
APRIL, 1937 





with the varieties they are now grow- 
ing. It is a safe prediction that com- 
mercial peach varieties of the future 
must be of higher quality if this fruit 
is to hold its place on the market in 
competition with other fruits. 





POLLINATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


len was carried 200 miles to the larg- 
est planting of Eumelan vines in 
New York State and there mixed 
with Lycopodium powder, also a pol- 
len product. Several hundred vines 
of Eumelan were then dusted with 
the mixture, and a like number un- 
treated were left for a comparison. 
The time consumed in the operation 
was not over an hour. 

Largely because this variety had 
borne very light crops the past few 
years, and as a result plant food re- 
serves had been stored in excess of 
the quantity normally needed, the 
clusters were more compact the past 
season than usual. It has already 
been noted that well-nourished vines, 
even though they be self-sterile or 
imperfectly-fertile varieties, form 
better clusters when there is a suffi- 
ciency of plant food. 


In spite of the fact that the clus- 
ters were above normal in compact- 
ness, these vines that were cross-pol- 
linated with the Aramon X Rupestris 
Ganzin pollen, using the hand dust- 
er for dispersal of the pollen, yielded 
50 per cent more fruit than the un- 
treated. The increase was due to the 
fact that more berries on the cluster 
were fertilized on the dusted than on 
the untreated vines which were 
dependent on chance cross-pollina- 
tion and fertilization. 

In view of these facts, it seems 
entirely practical from a commercial 
standpoint to cross-pollinate artifi- 
cially certain varieties of grapes that 
are greatly in demand for specific 
purposes, thereby improving the ap- 
pearance of the clusters for dessert 
purposes and at the same time great- 
ly increasing the yields. 





APRICOT CULTURE 
(Continued from page 27) 


ern market are usually packed in 
standard four-basket crates, weighing 
packed approximately 26 pounds; 
1,000 crates generally constitute a 
carload. Of more recent years an in- 
creasing tonnage has been shipped 
either packed or loose in small lugs of 
about the same capacity as the crate. 
Apricots are sold to the cannery at 
a given price per ton, the price being 
determined to a certain extent by size 
which is specified as so many fruits 


per pound. 
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FLAME-GUN DESTROYS WEEDS 


Does Work of 4 Men 


Hauck Kerosene Flame-Gun—2000°F. controlled 
heat—quickly... easily... economically destroys 
weeds (seeds and all), brush, other objection- 
able growths. Keeps roadways, fences, irrigation 
ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred and one uses. Inexpensive— 
Safe—Easy to use. Pays for itself in 
time and money saved. 10 day Free 
Trial. Write for Free literature 
and special introductory price. 


HAUCK MFG. CO. 
S..** TENTH STREET 
SS] BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


OLDER—WRITE TODAY / 
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BAND YOUR APPLE TREES 


KILL CODLING MOTH 


Our experiesice has taught us how to chem- 
ically treat TREE BANDS that are guar- 
anteed to kill the worms. 


BANDING saves one or more spray appli- 
cations—does away with stings—and kills 
thousands of worms that would live over 
winter. Costs less than 2 cents per tree. 
Write for Circulars and Prices 
EDWIN H. HOUSE Saugatuck, Mich. 
Remember we pay the freight. 


e 
. 9 FENCING 
erguTe FENCING 
#¢". Will Save You Big Money <= -"5 
o>» Amazing New Process, using }w=de< 
“=. COPPER Steel Wire makes 
z= 3 my fence last much longer than or- 
ge ~dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing 
3 8 Pad till you get my new Factory Prices. 
‘of’ JimBrownPaystheFreight % 
Write factory nearest you for catalog Sum 
of bargains in farm and home needs (Sep e@ 
“Wire, aby’ Gnicks,Poultey Sup: Wess 
plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 65 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept.165 Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. 
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WANTED 


To conduct world-renowned 
h vice busi oun: 










ice cou 
ij tryorcity. Nothing new. Now 
. # over 8,000 Rawleigh Deal- 
f ers, Many do $3,000- $5,000 
annual business in necessi- 
VY" tiesforhome-farm.* Stocks 
supplied on credit. Write forin- 
formation how to start in bu 
ness on our capital. Dept. D-70-AFG. 


a W.T.RawleighCo., Freeport, Ill. 
*Includes nationally recognized D. & D. for orchard 
spraying—thousands of gallons sold yearly. 












Kill Garden Weeds 


QUICK - EASY —with a 
Barker Weeder, Mulcher & 
Cultivator. ‘“‘Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” Makes perfect 
soil mulch at same time. Only 


‘weeder-mulcher with Filler 
Drum. 50% better. Easiest 





use; lowest prices. 8 sizes, 





( aCTORY 


_—. ener — _ gal _ 
ng. nger, tougher , 
ing Steel. Same cane “4 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 s' 
heights Farm, Poultry and 
Fence i Fests, Gates, 8 ny 2 ee 
nts, Roofing. e today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS” 
Hi) Box 206 Muncie, Indiana 


WRITE | 


fey 
pREE 


CATAL: 











GRAFTWAX-TREE HEALANT is_ waterproof—adhe- 
sive. Used cold right from can. Gives nearly 100% suc- 
cess im grafting and budding; arrests and cures Tree and 
Plant Diseases (including blights). Excels as Wound 
Dressing for GRAFTWAX SEALS AND HEALS. 
% Ib., 50e; 2 Ibs., $1; 6 Ibs., $3; 12 lbs., $5.—Postpaid. 
Send for free sample and Testimonials. 
CLARION DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 
Dept. A, Clarion, Pa. = 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Only 15¢c a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
Count each initial and whole number as one word 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








BABY CHICKS 


PATENTS 





AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, WE 
can save you money. Big Catalog Free. COLONIAL 
POULTRY FARMS Pleasant Hill, Missouri. 








BEES 


PACKAGE BEES WITH PURE BRED ITALIAN 
Queens 2 Ib, package $2.45, 3 lb. package $3.15. Place 
orders early for service. RAPIDES APIARIES, Winnfield, 
Louisiana. 








FULL 8 FRAME COLONIES, IN STANDARD HIVE 
bodies $6.00. March, April shipments. MILLERS 
APIARIES, Three Rivers, Texas. 





BEES FOR CROSS POLLINIZING FRUIT BLOOM OR 
ae honey. Write for prices. D. C. JACKSON, Funston, 
eorgia. 








BERRY BOXES 


USE MODERN GREEN AND WHITE ROLLRIM BERRY 
Boxes for Fruit and Vegetables. Write now. Liberal Dis- 
counts. ROLLRIM BOX COMPANY, Dept. E, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan. 











BERRY PLANTS 


BOYSENBERRY, ALSO FIRST RELEASE OF NEW 
FRANKLIN D. AND NECTARBERRY PLANTS, which 
yielded for us last year twice the fruit of Boysenberry. 
Thornless Loganberry, Lloyd George Raspberry and others. 
BENEDICT RANCHO, 1037 Deana Road, El Monte, Cali- 
fornia. 








MECHANICAL STRAWBERRY TRANSPLANTER. 
Write in at once for literature and information about this 
new Mechanical Transplanter proven with great advantage 
in. many sections for years, HOLLAND CELERY PLANT- 
ER COMPANY, Holland, Michigan. 





RANCHO VERDAD BOYSENBERRY. WORLD'S 
largest vineberry. Taste resembles raspberry. Hardy. true 
to name plants prepaid 10—$2.00, 100—$12.00. RANCHO 
VERDAD, Mentone, California-Ardmore, Oklahoma. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS — CERTIFIED; AROMA, 
Blakemore and Missionary 500, $1.50; 1000. $3.00; 5000, 
$13.50. N. T. BASHAM, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 








CIDER MILLS 


MAKE A PROFIT ON YOUR CULL APPLES BY PUT- 
ting them into sweet cider. Presses, graters, pumps, filters, 
supplies. Booklet F Free how to keep cider sweet, make 
vinegar quickly, and money in roadside mills). PALMER 
BROS., Cos Cob, Connecticut. 











CROTALARIA SEED 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS SEED: HEAVIEST LEG- 
ume cover crop. Reserve now. GRAND ISLAND NURS- 
ERIES, Eustis, Florida. 











DAIRY GOATS 


DEPT. 703, 
50c yearly. 





FAIRBURY, 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 
Introductory 3 


Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 
months 10c. 








HOSIERY 


BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY 5 PAIRS $1.00. FULL- 
fashioned 3 Pairs $1.00 (Trial 39¢ pr.). DIRECTCO, 
AF221W Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 











NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES AND BERRY PLANTS FOR SPRING 
Planting, 200,000 Peach Trees, 150,000 Apple Trees, one 
and two year old. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Nut Trees of all 
kinds. Millions of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, 
Asparagus Plants, and Grape Vines. Best new and old 
varieties. Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubbery and Roses. 
We offer one of the largest and most complete lines of 
Nursery Stock in the East, sold direct to the planters at 
comparatively low prices. Send today for our free catalog. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box H, Princess 
Anne, Maryland. 








National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 





PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C, 








PHOTO FINISHING 


FILMS DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, INCLUDING 
two beautiful olive tone enlargements Free. 25c Coin. 
UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25c COIN, INCLUD- 
ing two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
Box 829, La Crosse. Wisconsin. 








PLANTS FOR SALE 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, EACH BUNCH FIFTY, 
mossed, labeled variety name, Jersey Wakefield, Charle- 
ston Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early and _ Late 
Dutch, postpaid: 200, 65c: 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75, 
Onion: Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Sweet Spanish, 
Prizetaker. Prepaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6.000, $3.50. 
Tomato: Large, well rooted, open field grown, mossed, 
labeled with variety name. Livingston Globe, Marglebe, 
Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Earliana, Gulf State 
Market, Early Detroit, aid: 100, 50c; 200. 75c; 

$2.25. Pepper mossed and 
labeled, Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, Red 
Cayenne, Postpaid: 100, 65c; 200, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$2.50. Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satis- 
faction guaranteed. UNION PLANT COMPANY, Texar- 
kana, Arkansas. 














TOMATO PLANTS. GARDENERS GROW RIPE TO- 
matoes two weeks earlier with our hardy, field-grown to- 
mato plants. Leading varieties grown from best Certified 
Seed. $1.50 per thousand. Largest Individual Grower. 
1500 Acres in Vegetable Plants. Write for list. CAR- 
LISLE PLANT FARMS, Valdosta, Georgia. 





PIEDMONT PLANTS—WAKEFIELD, COPENHAGEN, 
Golden Acre, Flat Dutch Cabbage. Bermuda, Valencia, 
Prizetaker Onion, Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1.00; 1000 
$1.75. Collect: $1.00 per 1000. FEarliana, Bonny Best, 
Pritchard, Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato Plants, ready 
April 15th. Postpaid: 300. 80c¢: 500. $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 
Collect: $1.75 per 1000. Write for catalogue of many other 
vegetables and fiower plants. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, Albany, Georgia. 





GROW VEGETABLES THREE WEEKS EARLIER WITH 
Carlisle’s hardy. Field-Grown plants. Cabbage plants, 
$1.00, Onion, 60c; Totato, $1.50. thousand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue free. CARLISLE PLANT FARMS, 
Valdosta. Georgia. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
All varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c. 
GEORGIA PLANT COMPANY, Al- 


C.0.D. SEND NO MONEY. 
and Onion Plants. 
Prompt Shipment. 
bany, Georgia. 





HARDY, FIELD-GROWN PLANTS — BROCCOLI, 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, Onion, Eggplant, Tomato, Pepper, 
Sweet Potato Plants. Moss Packed. Shipped anywhere. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Largest Individual Grower. 1500 
Acres Vegetable Plants. Descriptive Folder. CARLISLE 
PLANT FARMS, Valdosta, Georgia. 








POROUS IRRIGATION HOSE 


IRRIGATION PAYS—WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE 
eseeee: B. & B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM, Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 











PRINTING 


POSTPAID! LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES, 500 EACH 
Printed $3.50 250 Business Cards $1.00. SEE-JAY, 
2459 Station St., Chicago, Illinois. 











PRUNING EQUIPMENT 


GUARANTEE SAVE 50% ON TREE TRIMMING WITH 
simple, light invention. No climbing. Does job success- 
fully in one-half time. CLIPPER SAWS, 317 N. Noble 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 














WALNUTS—CRATH'S CARPA- 
thian strain. New. Parent stock hardy at forty degrees 
below zero. Descriptive pamphlet free. S. H. GRAHAM, 
42 W. Bostwick Road, Ithaca, New York. 


HARDY ENGLISH 





NEWBURGH—THE BIGGEST RED RASPBERRY, 
Mosaic-free. Special price. No. 1, $17.50 thousand; No. 2, 
$9.00 thousand. McDonald Red Rhubarb, outstanding, 
$17.50 hundred. FARM OF PASCHKE, Northeast, Penn- 
sylvania. 





HARDY APPLE AND PEACH TREES. SEEDLINGS 
and Root Grafts. Write us. JONES NURSERY COM- 
PANY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 





SERVICES 
TREE GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 
MARTIN, Princeton, Illinois. 


SPRAYER VALVES 


JOBBERS AND GROWERS WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
catalog. Complete line of Sprayer Valves. CENTRAL 
BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2950 E, 55, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





HOWARD H. 














ORCHARD MANAGER WANTED 


GOOD, HONEST, CAPABLE, for 80-acre orchard. Must 
KNOW orcharding. ANNETTE B. EHLER, Hennessey, 
Oklahoma. 
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TREE BANDS 





BETA-NAPTHOL TREATED TREE BANDS “SURE 
KILL” the codling moth worms. Write for prices ang free 
literature. M. A. KOELLER, Barry, Illinois. 
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NUT VARIETIES 


Tue results of a survey conducted 
C. Snyder of Iowa, chairman of the 
committee of the Northern Nut Gr 
Association and presented at the meeti 
J : . ’ 

the Northern Nut Growers Associatios : 
Geneva, N. Y., in September, 1936 weal i. 
considerable information concernin —_ 
of the nut varieties discovered jn rape 
prize nut contests of the association The. 
reports come from a wide range of co ic 
tions and with the older sorts cover bei - 
years’ observations. The prospective ae 
of nuts will find this report very instructi “ 

Thomas, one of the oldest of the black 
walnut varieties, was mentioned favorab| b 
nearly all of the 64 growers who separa 
Its most serious defect is susceptibility 4g 
the canker disease. The Ohio black walnar 
was generally unsatisfactory, being rather 
unproductive, lacking in quality and with to 
thick a husk. Stabler also received ‘ates 
unfavorable reports, being lacking in hard: 
ness, vigor and quality. 

Stambaugh was reported favorably by 
many and was considered by Mr. Snyder 
as being a valuable variety for some sec- 
tions, the best reports coming from Illinois 
and Oklahoma. Ten Eyck, another of the 
older varieties, also received favorable men. 
tion from several growers. Many other 
black walnut varieties were listed in Mr 
Snyder’s paper, but information concerning 
them was too meager to warrant any con- 
clusions as to the merits of the varieties, 

The Winkler native hazel was generally 
satisfactory within a radius of 200 miles of 
its place of origin in southeastern Iowa, 
Rush, another native hazel, received many 
favorable reports, although there were some 
reports of its lacking hardiness. For a native 
hazel it is about as good as any of its class 
now available. 

Many hickories were mentioned, but the 
information concerning any one variety was 
very meager. The Taylor, Kirtland and 
Kentucky hickories were considered to be 
three of the best by Dr. W. C. Deming 
whose knowledge of hickory varieties js 
very extensive. Stratford was considered 
promising because of its early bearing habit 
and adaptability to bitternut stocks. Rock- 
ville also received favorable mention by 
several. Fairbanks was hardy, vigorous and 
productive, but only medium in quality. 
Swaim was also considered good. 

Certainly one who reads this report re- 
ceives the impression that the need is great 
for more extensive variety tests. The need 
is equally great for better varieties.—G. L. 
State, Sec’y, Northern Nut Growers’ 
Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 


by D. 
Survey 
Owers’ 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 7) 


the hazards are somewhat reduced over 
former times. A block of prunes, sweet 
cherries where they will thrive, the more 
disease-resistant raspberries, and the supe- 
rior new strawberries should attract many 
customers to the roadside market and em- 
bellish the load which goes to the city 
market. All this means a better American 
horticulture and a more profitable industry. 
Again, there is the desirability in some 
instances of diversifying with poultry, 
dairying, or some other line than fruit. 
Poultry fits into the picture quite well, 
provided the market is not already over 
supplied. It requires an entirely different 
equipment and knowledge but in neatly 
every section one finds these two lines sut- 
cessfully carried. But as a rule the general 
farmer has not been a very successful of 
chardist and for the large scale farmer to 
have a few acres of orchard is quite 
reverse of the thought here expressed. The 
farm orchardist has rapidly passed out and 
the intensive fruit specialist has taken his 
place. But with this new situation a cer 
tain amount of diversification has its p 
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NEW 


® High Speed Pumps 
® Air Conditioned Carton 
© Carboy Cart and Tilter 





—_—_ 


By HANDY ANDY 


Comes April and the busy season, 
hut the really busy fruit grower is 
never too busy to stop and pick up 
anew idea. This is the place to ex- 
change some of these ideas and to 
fet each other know about new prod- 
ucts and ideas for our mutual bene- 
ft, You probably have some ideas 
that are new and helpful so just drop 
me a line about them. The address 
i; Handy Andy, American Fruit 
Grower, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 





HIGH SPEED PUMPS ®@ 


Orchard irrigation calls for plenty 
of water. Frank H. Wissler, Virginia 
fruit grower, says that he has used 
as high as 2,000 gallons of water per 
tree every two weeks during the grow- 
ing season. To supply the large 
amounts of water for irrigation it is 
necessary to have a pump that will 
give the proper delivery. I know of 
one fruit grower who obtains his 
water from a river that is more than 
75 feet below the level of his orchard. 

New, high-speed centrifugal pumps 
are now on the market that will de- 
liver from 10 to 6,000 gallons per min- 





ute at a head of 10 to 280 feet 
depending on the size of the unit. 
The new pump unit usually includes 
a coupled electric motor of enough 
power to suit the size of the pump. 
Equipment like this provides water 
for every part of the orchard whether 
large amounts of water are needed for 
irigation or for filling storage tanks 
for spraying water. The centrifugal 
pump is particularly adapted to pump- 
ing water from rivers and reservoirs. 
Other types are available for wells. 

It seems water is becoming more 
and more important on the fruit farm. 
The latest use for water in large quan- 
tities is for washing the fruit to get 
tid of residues. The U.S.D.A. rec- 
ommends that each bushel of fruit 
put through the acid bath of the 
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washer be rinsed with three or four 
gallons of clean water. That means 
a lot of water even for the medium- 
sized orchard. 


AIR CONDITIONED CARTON @ 


Here’s a new air conditioned fruit 
shipping box that cradles each fruit 
ill a separate compartment. The box 





itself is made of sturdy corrugated 
fibre board and is constructed with air 
vents so that the air can circulate 
through the box. This type of ventila- 
tion allows for rapid escape of field 
heat resulting in less damage from 
breakdown and other high-tempera- 
ture troubles. As you can see from 
the illustration, the box makes for 
good display on the grocer’s shelves. 


Padlocks, as an Irish friend puts it, are 
always getting themselves lost. One of the 
simplest ways I’ve seen to keep track of 
padlocks about the fruit farm is to “lock” 
them in the packing shed. This is done by 
hanging a six-inch length of chain over-a 
nail on the wall; then lock the padlocks in 
the chain links. 


CARBOY CART AND TILTER ®@ 


Dumping acid out of a full carboy 
for use in the fruit washer is a pretty 
ticklish business unless you have the 
right equipment. Commercial hydro- 
chloric acid used in the washers will 
burn if it gets on the skin, and it eats 
away clothes if spilled on them. New 
type carboy carts and tilters are now 
available that take the danger out of 
handling carboys. The cart allows for 
moving carboys about the packing 
shed easily, and with the tilter you 
can pour acid out of the carboy with 
ease whether the container is full or 
almost empty. Since the wood casing 
on all carboys is the same size, all 
carboys will fit in the cart rack and 





tilter. 
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“LOOK OUT ANTI-FREEZE- | 
HERE I COME! 












NOW’S THE TIME TO CLEAN 
OUT YOUR RADIATOR 


Put your truck in shape for summer driv- 
ing, right now. Remove anti-freeze and 
clean out all the rust and sediment that are 
clogging your radiator. You can do it your- 
self for ten cents—in a few minutes. Just 
get a can of Sani-Flush. 

Pour a little in the radiator (directions 
are on the can). Run the motor. Drain. 
Flush. Then refill with clean water. Sani- 
Flush removes lime and scale from the cool- 
ing system. Opens the circulation of water. 
Insures an efficient flow through the cooling 
system. Sani-Flush cannot injure aluminum 
cylinder heads or motor fittings. Most bath- 
rooms have Sani-Flush for cleaning toilets. 
Sold at grocery, drug, hardware, or five-and- 
ten-cent stores — 25 and 10 cent sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush@ 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 








waTeR PUMPS water 


from spring, creek or artesian well 
having at least 2-ft. fall and flowing 2 
gallons per minute or more. A Rife 
Ram pumps water to house and barn, 
or for irrigation. Continuous flow. No 
operating cost. Money’s worth or money 
back, Send for catalog. Q=—S aE 
RIFE RAM & PUMP WORKS 
BOX !7, WAYNESBORO, VA, 













AHYDRAULIC CIDER PRESS 


will put you into business making 
good money ... g demand for 
E . apple cider, grape and fruit juices. 
= 3 Turn undergrade apples into money. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited Box 13, —_ York, Pa. 


Standard 
Gard 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
for Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, 3, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. {po 


° NEW MODELS W 
Cultivate With Ample Power for Field, A! 
Mow y aevingaes Truck ga 

L Crop Tools. 
and Lawns Also Run Belt 


Machines, Pumps, Saws. etc. 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 
Write for Easy Terms Plan 
and Free Catalog 
STANDARD EN 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3211 Como Ave. 2448 Market St. 
0 tn 
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k otis 
GINE Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

208 Cedar St. 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








BEES BECOME 
APARTMENT DWELLERS 


fRviT GROWERS will soon be giving 
thought to bees. Some may be won- 
dering if their colonies are strong enough 
for proper pollination. Ralph R. Van 
Dine of New York, tells of his experi- 
ence with some bees that were foo strong. 

“Perhaps some of your readers of the 
‘Round Table’ page who keep bees might 
be interested to know what a swarm of 
bees can do to make trouble. 

“I have a relatively small orchard of 
70 trees and for pollination purposes 
I have five strong colonies of Italian bees. 

“Because I happen to know a little 
about bees, the president of our bee so- 
ciety and several beekeepers asked me to 
accompany them to the north side of 
Long Island te.rid a garage-apartment of 
eight strong—extra strong—colonies of 
bees. 

“It so happened that five years ago 
someone lost a swarm of bees. The queen 
of the swarm located a garage with 
chauffeur’s apartments above it. Above 
each window was a small gable which 
made a nice place for the hive. The bees 
got into eight of these gables and all 
through the walls and the chauffeur and 
his family had to move out. 

“It took more than a month to get the 
bees out of the walls with smoke. All 
of the gables had to be removed and 
holes had to be made in the plaster 
through which to inject the smoke. Sev- 
eral pounds of honey were removed from 
the inside of the gables, walls, and living 
rooms. But this was certainly a costly 
way to get honey! 

“Each swarm was made up of thou- 
sands of bees. The swarms weighed 
from seven to nine pounds each. The 
house was a mess and it is pretty certain 
that somebody got stung. 

“So, if any ‘Round Table’ readers who 
have bees, fail to have the queen’s wings 
clipped, they had better watch out when 
swarming time comes or the bees might 
go up in the storage loft, the house attic 
or walls, or in any of the buildings. After 
the bees are located in any of these places 
for awhile, with queens laying 1000 to 
3000 or more eggs a day, somebody’s go- 
ing to have plenty of bees.” 

_ And your “Round Table” editor might 
add: That same somebody is going to 
have lots of trouble. Clipping of queen’s 
wings is not so difficult if the person do- 
ing it knows his business, and it helps to 
keep your bees in the orchard. How 
about some more ideas on bees? Send 
them in for the “Round Table” page. 


GRAFTING SUCCESSFUL 
FOR MICHIGAN GROWER 


A ArcHican fruit grower, Glen H. Pil- 
kinton has enjoyed exceptional suc- 
cess with bridge grafting and sends in 
the following: 

“T have found-many ideas in your mag- 
azine and am sending you an item which 
might be helpful to other growers. Here 
is a suggestion for bridge grafting. 

“We cut the suckers or scions from 
trees and store them in a cold place until 
time for use, after freezing weather. The 
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This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do} 
and mail it to the “ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





trunk of the girdled tree is covered with 
soil or a wax. When the time comes for 
grafting, the soil is removed. from around 
the trunk. The ends 
of the scion are cut 
in a similar manner 
as when cleft graft- 
ing. One of the cut 
ends of the scion is 
placed on the bark 
at the edge of the 
girdle and a “V” is 
cut with the knife 
back-slanted slight- 
ly towards the cen- 
ter of the “V”. This 
cuts the scion and 
the bark at the same 
time. Remove wood 
from the thin side 
of the scion, wedge 
if necessary’ to 
make the scion the 
same thickness as 
the bark. Then 
force the scion into 
the “V” with the 
thick part out. 
Measure the scion, 
allowing enough 
length to span gir- 
dle, and repeat proc- 
ess at upper end. A 
scion with bow in 
it, preferably one 
that grew on the 
side of the limb, is 
best. Place tacks 
so the heads will cover the ends of the 
scions in the “V” of the bark. 

“The grafts are spaced two to three 
inches apart around the trunk. I use 
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brush or black wax. The gra 

covered with a burlap it eh my = 
by a tack at the lap and the sack is ¢ : 
ered with soil. I have grafted 40 oy 
trees in my orchard by this method 7 
have not lost a tree. I am sending _ 
ple of graft to show more Clearly a 
the unions are made.” “f 
Accompanying this item is an illustra, 
tion showing the sample of bridge graft. 
ing sent in by Mr. Pilkinton, ; 


COLORED GUARDS AID 
IN KEEPING RECORD 


etoy James P. Kegel, Jr., Wisconsin 

fruit grower, comes a new idea in 
keeping a record of orchard trees, 4 
record of the trees is important for every 
fruit farm and “Round Table” reade; 
will be interested in what Mr. Kegel has 
to say. . 

“I use the following method to keep a 
accurate record of the variety and age of 
replacement trees: Each year after cyt. 
ting out the wire rabbit guards from th 
roll, I stack the squares over a large 
placing heavy weights on each corner of 
the pile. Then I pour over the pile, 
quantity of colored implement paint 
thinned a bit to make it flow easier, 4 
different color each year or for each yi- 
riety helps me identify the stock after 
the guards have been placed.” 

Your “Round Table” editor will bh 
glad to have more ideas on orchard re- 
ord keeping from readers. 


UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 
IN TOP-WORKING TREES 


PENNSYLVANIA fruit grower, J. Rus. 
sell Edgerton, writes regarding his 
experience with top-working fruit trees: 
“In looking over some old copies 
of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER! 
noted a comment on the ‘Successful Or 
chards’ page to the effect that completely 
top-working a tree in one operation was 
apt to be fatal. I know that is the most 
common understanding, but some obser- 
vations have led me to wonder whether 
there may not be a variable in the pic- 
ture in the form of soil condition ora 
similar factor. 
“Some years ago I ruthlessly dehorned 
a 15-year-old open center tree at about 
two feet from the center crotches, set two 
Or more scions in each stub, and let na- 
‘ture do her best. She did so remarkably 
well that every scion grew and that tree 
a dozen years later can scarcely be told 
from its neighbors except that it is bet- 
ter shaped. 
“Two years ago we worked over some 
less vigorous and older trees on the same 
soil and chose to be more conservative 
in how much we did at one time. The 
result was growth so weak that it is de 
batable whether to continue the project 
or not. There were a few places cut back 
much more than others, to a degree simt- 
ilar to the earlier job, and these scioms 
all grew vigorously. A further sett 
on more wood last spring gave the 
result, so now I am planning to cut back 





to strong-growing scions and see whethet 
they ‘spruce up’ or ‘pass out.’” 
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CUT YOUR SUMMER FUNGICIDE 


SPRAY BILL ONE-THIRD 


Join the thousands of interested growers who are 
going to cut their scab-control spray: bill ONE- 
THIRD this summer by using the NEW Sherwin- 
Williams Dry Lime Sulfur-325 Mesh Sulfur—Wet- 
table combination instead of expensive wettable 
sulfurs. Mix this new Sherwin-Williams combination 
in your own tank and you get a scab-controlling, 
non-russeting, non-injurious-to-foliage spray that 


SPREADS AND STICKS. 
ASSURES FINE FINISH—FINE COLOR 


This newly devised combination which is arousing 
interest and endorsement everywhere it is demon- 
strated will protect your crop against scab, against 





A NEW, ECONOMICAL WAY 
TO MAKE SULFUR WETTABLE 


TTABEI 





the risk of russeting from the use of Liquid Lime 
Sulfur, against foliage injury—and assures FINE 
FINISH—FINE COLOR. Study the Micro-Camera 
photographs below and you will understand. why. 


CONTROL CHERRY LEAF SPOT 
WITH S-W BASI-COP 


Here's a New, More Economical and Better-Than-Bordeaux 
method of controlling cherry leaf spot. S-W Basi-Cop pro- 
tects your cherry crop without injury to fruit or foliage. It's 
better for 7 reasons than old-style Bluestone. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER THAT TELLS WHY! 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Insecticide Department 


101 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








THE MICRO-CAMERA TELLS THE STORY 


Center—Same leaf after '/2 inch rain. Note 
good coating of sulfur still remaining. Right 
—Micro-photograph of surface sprayed with 
2 Ibs. of Dry Lime Sulfur and 8 Ibs. of 325 


Left—Cortland apple leaf sprayed with 2 
lbs. of Dry Lime Sulfur, and 8 Ibs. of 325 mesh 
sulfur to 100 gals. of water. Note heavy, uni- 
form deposit of colloidal, flocculated sulfur. 


mesh sulfur to 100 gals. of water. The Dry Lime 
Sulfur in this combination has flocculated the 
sulfur and has also acted as a “tooth,” holding 
the sulfur particles tenaciously to the surface. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 





SPRAY AND DUST MATERIALS 








In a single season Dow “MIKE” Sulfur made a name 
for itself. 


Introduced last year, this better wettable sulfur was 
received by growers with real enthusiasm. 


This year, orchardists in every fruit-growing state look 
to the control of brown rot and apple scab with 
greater confidence for they know the results they 
can expect with “MIKE” Sulfur on the job. 


Dow “MIKE” Sulfur is 15 times finer than 325 mesh 
sulfur with a particle size of approximately 1/5000 
of an inch. Such fineness results in a dense, fog-like 
spray that gives exceptional coverage and protection. 


And, Dow chemists have made a big advance in ad- 
hesion. Once “MIKE” is on the fruit and foliage it stays 
put for a longer time—even under the washing action 
of rain. Does not injure foliage. 

“MIKE” provides extremely high toxicity. It is more 
than 95 per cent active sulfur. 


Finally, it is far easier to use. It goes into suspension 
with amazihg ease and speed — even without the aid 
of an agitator. And it stays in suspension longer. 


No wonder fruit growers hailed “MIKE” as @ real boon 
to orchard control. 


A BANE TO PESTS'-A BOON TO GROWERS 








Put “MIKE” to work in your orchard now. Get a trial 
order. See how it mixes—how it sprays—how com- 
pletely it covers—how long it lasts—and what positive 
protection it provides. Just one experience with 
“MIKE” and you will never go back to ordinary sulfurs! 


INSTANTLY WETTABLE ° HIGHER TOXICITY 
GREATER ADHESION °_ DISTINCT ECONOMY 
MICROSCOPI€ FINENESS 


4 


MIKE ULFUS 


Write for a free sample of Dow “MIKE” 
Sulfur. See for yourself how fine it is. 
Then, make this test. Pour the sample into 
a glass of water. See how fast it goes into 
suspension—how long it stays that way. 





Let it settle overnight. Just shake the glass 
and see how it goes back into suspension. 
What it does before your eyes it does in 
actual spraying practice. 

The sample is FREE—no_ obligation—just 


write for it today. ~ 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY,!MIDLAND, MICHIGA} 


Branch Sales Offices: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City — Second and Madison Streets, St. Lovis—135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 



























